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A New Old Testament 


s advance accounts in the newspapers 
pme time ago intimated, J. M. Powis Smith 
Mf the University of Chicago, Theophile 
J. Meek of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Alex. 
R. Gordon of the 
United Theological 
College and McGill 
University, and Leroy 
Waterman of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 
have completed their 
merican Translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. The excitement that the new version 
bas caused in the daily press recalls that 
ought forth by the — of the 
speed translation of the New Testa- 
mment four years ago. 
While controversy rages the translators 
et the matter rest as stated in their Pref- 
ge to the translation: 


Why should anyone make a new English 
ersion of the Old Testament? With the 
athorized Version of King James and 
he British and American revisions, to say 
pothing of unofficial renderings, have we 
bot 7_ This question may quite fairly 
we asked. The only possible basis for a 
tisfactory answer must be either in a 
peter knowledge of Hebrew, or in a fuller 
ppreciation of fundamental textual prob- 
Ms, or in a clearer recognition of poetic 
ffuctures, or in such a change in our own 
anguage as would render the language of 
he older translations more or less unin- 
lligible to the average man of our day. 
$a matter of fact, our answer must be 
pund in all of these. 


The most urgent demand for a new trans- 
tion comes from the field of Hebrew 
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scholarship. The control of Hebrew vo- 
cabulary and syntax available to the 
scholar of today 1s vastly greater than that 
at the command of the translators of the 
Authorized Version, or of its revisers. 


**Modern studies of textual problems re- 
inforce the need for a new rendering. .... 
The science of textual criticism has made 
great progress in recent years, and no trans- 
lation of the Old Testament can afford to 
ignore its results. Our guiding principle 
has been that the official Massoretic text 
must be adhered to as long as it made 
satisfactory sense..... 


“Much of the text that has long "San as 

rose is now recognized as really poetic 
both in form and spirit. This adds to the 
necessity for a new translation. Poetry 
should not be printed as ete The present 
translation brings into clear light many of 
the hidden beauties of Hebrew poetry..... 


The English of James's day is not 
wholly natural or clear to the average 
man of the present day... .. The use of 
‘vinegar’ in the sense of a wine or liquor 
for drinking has long since ceased to be 
recognized..... Facts like these make 
the reading of the Bible a scholarly rather 
than a religious exercise, and clearly point 
to the need for a new translation. .... 


‘*The content of the Old Testament is, with 
little exception, on a high literary plane. 
The language of the translation, therefore, 
cannot be allowed to fall to the level of the 
street. In this translation the foregoin 
rinciples have been kept clearly in mind. 
t tries to be American in the sense that 
the writings of Lincoln, Roosevelt, and 
Wilson are American... . it aims at be- 
ing easily understood wherever English is 
spoken. .... 
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“The translators and the University of 
Chicago Press have sought to give this 
translation the appearance of a modern 
book. This purpose has determined the 
make-up of the page and has led to the ad- 
dition of headings for paragraphs, and to 
the insertion of half-titles before individual 
books. It has also kept verse numbers out 
of the text and relegated them to the 
margin....." 

In the best tradition of modern English 
writing this new version interprets the im- 
pressive, eloquent Hebrew of centuries ago. 

“ 


The following passage from ‘“The Song of 
Songs, Which Is Solomon’s”’ is illustrative 
of those sections which the translators 
have cast into poetic form: 


THE MAIDEN TO THE YOUTH 


Kiss me with kisses from your mouth, 
for your love is better than wine; 
the fragrance of your ointments is sweet; 
Your very self is a precious ointment; 
therefore do the maidens love you. 
Take me along with you, let us hasten; 
bring me, O king, into your chamber, 
That we may exult and rejoice in you, 
that we may praise your love more than wine; 
rightly are you loved. 


And here is a part of the story of Ruth in 
the new translation: 


RUTH'S APPEAL TO BOAZ 


Then her mother-in-law Naomi said to her, 

“Should I not be seeking a home for you, my 
daughter, where you may be comfortable? Now then, 
what about our relative Boaz, with whose women 
you have been? See, he is going to winnow barley at 
the threshing-floor tonight. Wash and anoint your- 
self therefore, put on your best clothes, and go down 
to the threshing-floor; but do not let your presence be 
known to the man until he has finished eating and 
drinking. See to it, however, when he lies down, that 
you note the place where he lies; then go in, uncover 
his feet, and lie down yourself; he will let you know 
what to do.” 

**T will do just as you say,"’ she responded. 

So she went down to the threshing-floor, and did 
just as her mother-in-law had instructed her. When 
Boaz had eaten and drunk, and felt content, he went to 
lie down at the end of the grain-heap. Then she came 
in stealthily, uncovered his feet, and lay down. At 
midnight the man started up, and turning over, dis- 
covered a woman lying at his feet! 

**Who are you?" he said. 

**T am Ruth, your maidservant,"’ she said. ‘Take 
your maidservant in marriage; for you are a near 
relative.” 


“May the Lord bless you, my girl!” he gis 
“This last kindness of yours is lovelicr than the first 
in that you have not run after the young men cither 
poor or rich. And now, my girl, have no fear: | will 
do all that you ask; for all the counselors of my 
people know that you are a fine woman. . , , 
THE OLD TESTAMENT: AN AMER}. 
CAN TRANSLATION. Edited by JM. 
Powss Smitx. Cloth $7.50, leather $10.99 
postage 25 cents extra. 
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Silly? Craxy? Damnable 
Heresy? 


Since the ores of his Jesus: A Ney 
heral 


hirley Jackson Case has been 
ed from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
by newspaper reporters 
as the arch-heretic of 
the century. Dr. Case, 
in attempting to show 
the modern reader 
“not the Jesus of the 
stained-glass window, 
but the Jesus who lived 
and walked with 
men,’ has, it seems, 
done something exceedingly sensational. 
The feeling of the publishers about the 
matter, however, has been expressed by the 
Nashville Presbyterian Advance, a by 10 
means radical magazine, better than they 
could do it themselves: 
“It appears that Professor Shirley Case, 
who ie published several excellent vol- 
umes, has written a book on the life of 
Jesus. It is not yet published. [It has since 
appeared.] Some newspaper writer, how- 
ever, learned something about the book 
and wrote a sensational story affirming 
that in the new book Dr. Case declares that 
Jesus did not affirm his own divinity. 
Whether this is a fact or not remains to be 
seen, but on the basis of the assertion of the 
‘exclusive story’ (unfortunately the word 
‘exclusive’ in such cases has come to have 
about the meaning of ‘lying’ to discrimt- 
nating readers) other reporters got busy 
and interviewed some ministers. Thes 
ministers, without having seen the book, 
romptly proceeded to call it ‘crazy’ and 
silly’ and at least two of them are quoted 
as calling it ‘damnable heresy.’ If theres 
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anything ‘crazy’ or ‘silly’ about the whole 
tusiness, it is to be found in those persons 
who so violently denounce what they 
know absolutely nothing about, except on 
the ‘say-so’ of some untrained reporter who 
is probably unable to distinguish between 
theological dogmas and historical facts.’’ 
Hasty and popular as they are, entirely 
oblivious to the unique methods of scholar- 
shipupon which Dr. Case's biography rests, 
the newspaper accounts have nevertheless 
shown one significant thing: that the 
ublic is intensely interested in new inter- 
pretations of Jesus’ life and work. The 
modern reader is eager to look back over 
the intervening centuries to Jesus as he 
actually was. 
Professor Case has long been known as a 
scholar who has studied, more fruitfully, 
thaps, than any other, the social back- 
ground of early Christianity. His method 
has been his most original contribution. 
It has enabled him to bring the reader of 
today into direct contact with the en- 
vironment of beginning Christianity. It 
enabled him to dispel in his Historicity of 
Jusus the recurring hoaxes that treat Jesus’ 
existence as a myth. And it has now made 
it possible for him to bring the reader 
closer than ever before to the real Jesus 
of history, as he appeared to the men of his 
own time in Palestine over 1900 years ago. 
Within the past few years there have been 
many unhistorical and sentimental lives of 
Jesus, but there has not been a biography 
dealing in so thoroughgoing a fashion 
with the results of scientific investigation. 
JESUS: A NEW BIOGRAPHY. By Sutr- 
JacksON Case. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. 
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The Ten Princes 


Somewhere beyond the Himalaya Moun- 
tains lies Magadha, a land notorious for 
its unscrupulous delight in sensuous beauty 
and its ribald worldly wisdom. From this 
country, at a time when its people were 
gay, in love with poetry and pleasure, and 
shamelessly given to lying, fared Raja- 
vahana and nine companion princes to 
conquer the four quarters of the universe. 
Dandin told the story of their adventures 
over a thousand years ago in The Ten 


Princes, his only prose novel. Arthur W. 
Ryder has retold it in a translation which 
retains the beauty of the original and adds 
a modern piquancy. 


It seems that Rajavahana disappeared, and 
the nine companion princes, scattering to 
find him, met with a series of gay adven- 
tures in the course of which each gained a 
throne and an incredibly beautiful lady. 
Mr. Ryder’s translation is a racy re-telling 
of Dandin’s record, first of Rajavahana’s 
experiences, and, as the other princes re- 
join him, of their own exploits, related by 
them with appropriate flourishes and due 
exaggeration. 

In these adventurers runs a pronounced 
strain of the picaresque. But rascals as they 
undoubtedly are, they must nevertheless be 
accredited with pleasant accomplishments. 
Handsome as no other mortals, erudite in 
ethics, astronomy, and metaphysics, they 
have a gift for the lute, are masters of 
magic, excel in horsemanship, and possess 
a scientific skill in thievery, gambling, and 
the arts of deception in general. 

In their travels, they meet many beautiful 
maidens (versed in the arts of flirtation 
both major and minor), whom they charm 
by artifice and natural endowment, and 
describe in warm detail. And through 
their stories troop as great a crowd of 
shady characters, curious villains, and 
examples of shining virtues, as ever 
emerged from an oriental fancy: Buddhist 
nuns, unfaithful wives, sages, rakes, and 
kings, gay girls and gods, court ladies, 
merchants, thieves. Each has his appro- 
priate philosophy which the corey re- 
member to the last degree of subtlety, and 
readily report, whether the subject be the 
conduct of courtesans or the rules of po- 
litical science. 

Dandin was the master of a beautiful prose 
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style which has not lost in the translating. 
One feature of his art is sententious brevity. 
He looked upon prose as a more exacting 
medium than poetry itself. Of his life we 
know little more than that he flourished in 
India in the seventh Christian century. 
THE TEN PRINCES. Translated by 
Artuur W. Ryper. $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 


Arthur W. Ryder has also translated from 
the Sanskrit The Panchatantra and Gold's 
Gloom. Achmed Abdulla says of The Pan- 
chatantra: ‘‘Fairytales. But Fairytales for 
Fairytales suffused with a wis- 
om that is ironic, slightly bitter, wire- 
drawn, perfectly civilized. Mr. Ryder’s 
translation is most excellent. It shows not 
only a thorough knowledge of the subject 
but uadisnaiiins, sympathy, style, and a 
keen sense of humor.” 
Gold's Gloom is bound in exceptionally 
attractive form, with bright-hued covers, 
and a specially designed title-page and 
headbands by Preissig. The quintessence of 
the wisdom and charm of The Panchatantra, 
it is a representative selection of some of 
the most captivating stories in the world. 
THE PANCHATANTRA. $4.00, postpaid 
$4.15. GOLD'S GLOOM: TALES FROM 
THE PANCHATANTRA. $2.00, postpaid 
$2.10. Translated from the Sanskrit by 
Artur W. Ryper. 
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The World and Man 


Critics unite in calling The Nature of the 
World and of Man, by Sixteen Ranking 
Scientists of the University of Chicago, one 
of the finest and most 
engrossing populariza- 
tions of current science 
in existence. A hand- 
some new _ edition, 
with bright-hued cov- 
ers, has just appeared. 
In accordance with its 
authors’ wish that it 
should always represent the most recent 
knowledge of science, revisions have been 
made throughout the book. 

Forest Ray Moulton, the astronomer, says 
of the volume’s theme: ‘“The Nature of 


the World and of Man is not only a great 
subject—in fact, the greatest one that 
man beings may investigate—but it is on. 
rich in romance and filled with stitrig, 
adventure. It will satisfy, if anything a 
the love of youth for heroic things. Th. 
giants of mythological days are far sy. 
passed by the huge machines that are th. 
untiring slaves of modern men. The ey 
of the fabled a was not even pro. 
phetic of the great telescope on Mount Wij. 
son, the pupil of whose eye, so to Speak, js 
100 inches in diameter. Not all the magi 
of antiquity can match the marvels of any 
chemical laboratory. Physicians cast oy, 
demons by means of surgery, by the use of 
extracts of ductless glands, and by pre: 
scribing chemical compounds, and if they 
have not raised the dead even in a Single 
instance, they have at least within a few 
decades increased the average span of hv- 
man life by ten or fifteen years... , Ip 
fact, reason and the laws of nature (mark 
well reason and the laws of nature) have le. 
come a sort of intellectual telescope, as it 
were, with which modern science looks 
back across the geological ages. ....” 
THE NATURE OF THE WORLD ANDO! 
MAN. By Sixteen Rankin Scientists oF 
THE University oF Cuicaco. $5.00, post: 
paid $5.15. (Textbook Edition $4.00, post- 
paid $4.15.) 
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-More Contemporary 
Americans. 


In his second series of appraisals of 
American life and letters, Mr. Boynton 
gives the reader an unusual view of public 
taste in America, a view marked by ab- 
sence of ridicule and obloquy, in short, 
a glimpse of what American culture has 
to show on the positive side. The design 
of the book centers around the theme that 
certain fine inherited traditions are surviv- 
ing, that the public is not oblivious to 
them, and that a new public is developing 
with a taste distinctly its own. 


Beginning with Melville, Bierce, and 
Hearn, men who wrote before their ume 
and who belong in spirit to the present 
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day, Mr. Boynton roceeds to Hergesheim- 
er, Anderson, and Lewis. Believing that it 
js as necessary for the critic to see and de- 
clare what the artist is trying to express as 
for him to discuss the mode of expression, 
he conducts the reader to the very center 
of each artist's own particular world. 
Various aspects of the American scene from 
Pau! Whiteman and the movies to the col- 
lege insurgents pl ina lively discussion 
that ranges freely over the seven arts and 
over the traditions and 
innovations of Ameri- 
can life. MORE CON- 
TEMPORARY AMER- 
ICANS. By Percy 
Hoitmes Boynton. 
$2.50, postpaid $2.60. 


Some Contemporary Amer- 

icans, Mr. Boynton’s 
revious book, still retains its popularity. 
, it he interprets the drama, the short 
story, and the poet’s art from his back- 
ground of American life and tradition, and 
gives his personal reactions to the new 
modes, forms, and men. 
Sandburg, Dreiser, Mencken, Robinson, 
Frost, Lowell, Wharton, Tarkington, Ca- 
bell, Cather, O'Neill, and Bradford appear 
in this brilliant and engaging series of 
estimates of contemporary American lit- 
erature. SOME CONTEMPORARY AMER- 
ICANS. By Percy Hoimes Boynton. $2.00, 
postpaid $2.10. 


Chinese Pacnting 


An extraordinarily beautiful volume with 
fifty-seven plates in collotype is Chinese 
Painting by John C. Ferguson. Chinese art 
as it really is and as it is valued by the 
country that fostered it is written into this 
book with authority and understanding. 
Mr. Ferguson's qualifications for judging 
the art of China by Chinese standards—as 
itmust be done—are many. For thirty-five 
years he has lived in China in close associa- 
tion with all the connoisseurs and critics 
of his day, who have been his guides in the 
examination of extant specimens of writing 
and painting. 


Beginning with the earliest records of 

China, Mr. Ferguson has written the his- 

tory of painting in that country to the 

eighteenth century. The introductory par- 

— is characteristic of the spirit ofthe 
ook: 


“More than three hundred years ago 
Chang Ch’ou wrote in the Preface to his 
Ch’ ing-ho Shu Hua Fang that he would like 
to be transferred into a bookworm, and 
promised that he would not injure any of 
the manuscripts or paintings in which he 
lived, but would be contented with mere 
existence in their company. Such was the 
delight with which one of the ablest 
critics of Chinese writings and paintings 
reveled in his enormous task of separating 
the good from the bad, the genuine from 
the false, among the accumulated ink- 
remains of previous generations. If Chang 
Ch'ou could have had his wish gratified by 
becoming a bookworm, he would not 
have been of that variety which Emerson 

laced in contrast with ‘Man Thinking,’ 
fie he had a keen mind. His wish was the 
measure of his appreciation of the worthy 
writings 
that came under his ob- 
servation. These were 
the products of man’s 
soul and were quite un- 
like the work of man’s 
hands in bronze or clay 
or jade. Through these 
writings and paintings 
ChangCh’ou held com- 
munion with the spirits 
of the great artists and 
calligraphists who preceded him, and in 
their unseen world there were no limits 
of time or space."" CHINESE PAINTING. 
By Joun C. Fercuson. Boxed, $12.50, post- 
paid $12.75. 


‘Roosevelt 


Turning aside from the hero-worship 
which has in the past been an almost un- 
avoidable snare to biographers, however 
desirous of presenting Roosevelt as he actu- 
ally was, Howard C. Hill has written a 
book which even at this late date shows 
Roosevelt in a new light. 
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The source material to which Mr. Hill has 
hadaccess is moreextensive thanRoosevelt’s 
biographers and historians have hitherto 
found available. Of this 
material, the most im- 
“ee part is the 
oosevelt papers of the 
Library of Congress, 
to which only two or 
three others besides 
Mr. Hill have ever been 
givenaccess. Although 
‘ages a quarter of 
is notes were cen- ® 
sored by the official in charge, his book 
still includes the greatest amount of mate- 
rial that has ever been taken from this 
source. 
Roosevelt the man, the creator of the 
Roosevelt myth, Mr. Hill would place 
before Roosevelt the statesman. Represen- 
tative of Mr. Hill's view of Roosevelt in 
his official capacity is the following: 
“*Rooseveltian imperialism as manifested 
in the Caribbean was opportunist in char- 
acter, not planned or predetermined. Like 
the conscript fathers of ancient Rome, 
Roosevelt was led from one action to an- 
other by the swift current of events which 
during his administration seemed to 
change with kaleidoscopic rapidity. ... . 
With each problem he dealt in the manner 
of a practical man of affairs rather than in 
the fashion of the doctrinaire or the man of 
predetermined policies.” 


The Boston Transcript comments, ‘‘We have 
Professor Hill to thank for a most interest- 
ing glimpse of our ex-President. ... . He 
does not hammer away at his conclusions; 
he presents them gently. .... He invites 
us to strike a compromise, and therefore 
proves himself a most gracious gentleman, 
quite unlike any of his kind in the past or 
resent. In his book we find for the stu- 
ent, an essay; for the interested reader, a 
narrative; for everyone, a striking portrait 
mer upon a background of living 
etail.”” 


Harry Hansen in the New York World calls 
Mr. Hill’s book *‘the sober second thought 
of the historian . . . . a very able study.” 
And the Herald-Tribune says, ‘‘Professor 
Hill has turned the X-ray of historical 
criticism upon Roosevelt's Caribbean pol- 
icy.." ROOSEVELT AND THE CARI? - 
BEAN. By Howarp C. Hitt. $2.50, post- 
paid $2.60. 


WORLD UNITY | 


A Monthly Magazine | 
Sor those who seek the world outlook x pon 
present developments of philosophy, 


science, religion, ethics and the art; | 


Uniry Macazine, as its 
title implies, will endeavor to 
interpret and record those significant 
changes in present-day thought 
which mark the trend toward world. 
wide understanding and a human- 
ized civilization able to release the 
finer aspirations of mankind. 


DEPARTMENTS 


THE WISDOM OF THE AGES—FExcerpts from 
the Sacred Scriptures of all Religions, with inter- 
pretative text by Mr. Alfred W. Martin. This de- 
partment is equivalent to a course on the funda- 
mentals of Comparative Religion. 

THE NEW HUMANITY—An anthology of the 
world’s greatest poems revealing the aspiration for 
brotherhood and peace, chosen and edited by 
Mary Siegrist. 

THE RISING TIDE—A book review department 
dealing only with the major trends in current phi- 
losophy, science, ethics and religion, conducted by 
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THE GROUND OF MORAL OBLIGATION 
RALPH M. BLAKE 


Kant maintained that the moral ought constitutes a “cate- 
gorical imperative.” In this contention I believe he was funda- 
mentally right. But he also believed in a principle which he 
called the “autonomy of the will.” This principle seems to me 
thoroughly mistaken. Moreover, it seems to me that the false 
view of the nature and ground of moral obligation involved in 
the acceptance of this latter principle prevented Kant from 
holding that the imperative of morality is truly categorical, in 
the full sense of the term. I shall argue that if one is really 
serious in maintaining the categorical nature of moral impera- 
tives, he must necessarily deny the “autonomy of the will.” 
Kant develops his view of moral obligation as a categorical 
imperative by way of contrast with what he calls “hypothet- 
ical imperatives.” The latter express obligations which are 
binding only under certain conditions. They are not, like the 
categorical imperative, absolute and unconditional. They ex- 
press the obligation which an agent is under of doing whatever 
is an indispensable means to a given end, provided he wills that 
end. If he does not will that end, then there is no obligation in- 
volved. Now Kant maintains that the obligation attaching to - 
actions that are categorically obligatory is not limited in this 
way. A categorical imperative expresses the obligation an 
agent is under of doing certain things, not merely because they 
are the means to some further end which he has in view, but 
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entirely independently of any such condition. But although a 
categorical obligation is independent of any such condition, it 
is not, in Kant’s view, independent of every condition whatso- 
ever, and thus is not fully unconditional or strictly categorical 
at all. It is true that Kant often speaks as though he did mean 
that moral obligation is absolutely unconditional and strictly 
categorical, and, as I have already indicated, that is what it 
seems to me he ought to have maintained. But as a matter of 
fact, as we shall see, his acceptance of the “autonomy of the 
will” stood in the way of his giving a full development to the 
doctrine of the categorical imperative. 

Kant introduces the principle of the autonomy of the will 
by way of explanation of the ground of moral obligation. The 
observance of the supreme moral principle, “Act as if the 
maxim of thy action were to become by thy will a universal 
law of nature” (Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics 
of Morals, trans. by Abbott, p. 46), is obligatory, he tells us, 
for the will of every rational being. But if we ask why it is thus 
universally obligatory, Kant replies that it is so only because 
it is a principle which we ourselves will, so that it is self-im- 
posed. If we did not so will, it would not constitute an obliga- 
tion for us at all. “Thus the will is not subject simply to the 
law, but so subject that it must be regarded as itself giving the 
law, and on this ground only subject to the law (of which it 
can regard itself as the author” [ibid., p. 59]). “The laws to 
which he (sc. man) is subject are only those of his own giving, 
he is only bound to act in conformity with his own will” (idid., 
p. 61). It is only because, gua rational being, I will that this 
principle be observed that it is obligatory upon me at all. “For 
this ‘I ought’ is properly an ‘I would,’ valid for every rational 
being, provided only that reason determined his actions with- 
out any hindrance” (ibid., p. 82). 

Now I submit that this doctrine robs moral obligation of 
any fully categorical and unconditional nature. The view is 
that it is only because my duty represents what, in my deepest 
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nature, I really myself will and desire, that it is my duty at all. 
Kant writes: 

The practical use of common sense confirms this reasoning. There 
is no one, not even the most consummate villain, provided that he is 
otherwise accustomed to the use of reason, who, when we set before him 
examples of honesty of purpose, of steadfastness in following good max- 
ims, of sympathy and general benevolence (even when combined with 
great sacrifices of advantage and comfort), does not wish that he might 
possess these qualities. Only on account of his inclinations and impulses 
he cannot attain this in himself, but at the same time he wishes to be 
free from such inclinations which are burdensome to himself. He proves 
by this that he transfers himself in thought with a will free from the 
impulses of the sensibility into an order of things wholly different from 
that of his desires in the field of the sensibility . . . . and from this 
point of view he is conscious of a good will, which by his own confession 
constitutes the law for the bad will that he possesses as a member of the 
world of sense—a law whose authority he recognises while transgressing 
it [ébid., pp. 89-90]. 

Or again, “But why then should I subject myself to this prin- 
ciple and that simply as a rational being, thus also subjecting 
to it all other beings endowed with reason? I will allow that 
no interest urges me to do this, but I must tae an interest in 
it... .” (ébid., pp. 81-82). 
The doctrine of the “autonomy of the will,” then, involves 
i view of moral obligation: I am under obligation to do 
only what at bottom I want to do. Only on condition that a 
given mode of action enlists my ultimate interests, expresses 
my deepest will, is recognized by me as embodying my own 
highest ideal, can it be rightly asserted to be my duty. And 
thus moral obligations are not after all fully categorical. They 
are categorical as compared with those expressed by hypothet- 
ical imperatives, i.e., they are binding quite independently of 
any connection as means with some further end which I will; 
but they are binding, after all, only because they are them- 
selves willed, willed as ultimate ends, indeed, but even so obli- 
gatory only under that condition. 
Now I find that this same view of the basis of moral obli- 
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gation is very widely accepted at the present day. It is accept- 
ed, for example, by the whole of the “idealistic” school of 
writers, is implied in their formula of morality as “sel f-realiza- 
tion,” and lies at the bottom of their paradoxical doctrine of 
self-sacrifice. Nor is it by any means confined to writers of this 
school. In fact, if we were to put the question generally to the 
moral philosophers of the present day, ‘““‘Why ought I to be 
moral?” they would apparently reply with practical unanim- 
ity, “Because that is in the end simply what you yourself want, 
what alone will really satisfy you, what at bottom represents 
your own ultimate interest.” 

If we go on to ask why this view of the basis of moral obli- 
gation is so generally accepted, I think we must answer that to 
a great many minds this principle of the “autonomy of the 
will” appears as self-evident. At any rate I have never met 
with any attempt, either on the part of Kant or of any other 
writer, to demonstrate its truth. It is simply assumed to be 
true, and I gather that it is assumed to be true because it is 
taken to be self-evident. 

For my own part, however, not only does this principle not 
seem to me in the least self-evident, but it actually seems to me 
to be evidently and monstrously false. What does seem to me 
to be evident is precisely the contrary principle of the cate- 
gorical imperative in the strict and full form in which Kant, as 
we have seen, did not himself maintain it. I do not mean that 
I should formulate the supreme principle of moral obligation 
in the same terms as those employed by Kant. I should my- 
self formulate it somewhat as follows: “So act that in every 
case there shall be nothing better that thou couldst have done 
instead.” But I should maintain that the obligation to act in 
accordance with this principle is valid for the will of every 
moral agent, absolutely and unconditionally. I hold, more- 
over, that the proposition that this obligation is universal and 
unconditional is strictly self-evident. 

Accordingly, if a person were to ask me, “Why ought I to 
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do.this or that particular action? What makes this to be my 
duty?” I should reply, “Because if you acted otherwise there 
would be something better that you could have done instead.” 
If he were not convinced, in the case of the particular act in 
question, that if he acted otherwise there would be any alter- 
native that would be better, I should attempt to show him, in 
accordance with whatever theory he or I might accept con- 
cerning what it is that makes one act better or worse than an- 
other, that this was indeed the case. But if I succeeded in 
showing him that this was the case, then I should consider that 
I had fully answered his question as to why this act was some- 
thing that he morally ought to do. In other words, I should an- 
swer questions concerning the ground of particular moral obli- 
gations by exhibiting them as cases that fall under the su- 
preme principle of moral obligation. The general principle of 
duty is the ground of all particular duties that fall under it. 
But if a person were to ask me, “Why ought I to act in accord- 
ance with this principle anyway? What makes this to be my 


duty?” I could only answer that it self-evidently is so, and .,., 


that there is no higher principle from which a demonstration 
could be drawn. For the ultimate ground of moral obligation, 
naturally, cannot itself have a further ground. And if anyone 
thereupon, with full consciousness of exactly what he was do- 
ing, were seriously to dispute the supreme principle of duty it- 
self, we two should then have simply to agree to differ. Most 
particularly I should not consider it ad rem to point out to one 
who questioned whether it was his duty to obey this supreme 
principle that after all it expressed only what he himself really 
wanted, or represented only what in the end was his own ulti- 
mate interest. I should indeed hope that this might be the 
case; but to adduce its being the case as a ground of the obli- 
gation to follow the principle would seem to me to be a mere 
ignoratio elenchi.* 


* NoTte.—The query sometimes takes the form, “Why ought I to do my duty?” 
In that case the answer is simply that one’s “duty” just means what one “ought to 
do.” In admitting that it is your duty you are already admitting that you ought to 
do it. 
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The question might be raised, however, whether the prop- 
osition “It is an agent’s moral duty to do whatever act is bet- 
ter than any other act that he could do instead” is not rather a 
definition of what we mean by duty than a significant moral 
proposition. I must admit that I myself formerly took this to 
be the case. Further reflection, however, has convinced me 
that I was here mistaken. For it seems to me that a person 
might perfectly well admit that a given act was better than 
any alternative that he could do instead and yet significantly 
deny that this fact in itself made it therefore his duty so to act. 
In fact, those who believe in the “autonomy of the will” are, it 
seems to me, bound to make just this denial. And false as their 
view appears to me, I cannot quite bring myself to believe that 
it represents any failure to understand what the term duty 
means, but rather a decidedly significant, if nevertheless rad- 
ically mistaken, view of how an agent’s moral duties are de- 
termined, i.e., a mistaken view, not of the nature, but of the 
ground of moral obligation. Accordingly I hold that this prop- 
osition is, to adopt once more the Kantian terminology, “an a 
priori synthetical practical proposition” (ibid., p. 45) “which 
does not deduce the willing of an action by mere analysis from 
another already presupposed (for we have not such a perfect 
will) ,? but connects it immediately with the conception of the 
will of a rational being, as something not contained in it” 
(ibid., p.25,n.1). 

I am happy to find myself sustained in this view by Mr. 
Laird’s recent Study in Moral Theory. It was, in fact, the re- 
flection stimulated by his discussion that finally led me to per- 
ceive the synthetic nature of the supreme principle of obliga- 
tion. Mr. Laird writes as follows: 


The ought of morality may very well justify itself; but if we are 
right it can do so only if it contains within itself the reason for its inde- 


* Nore.—Kant, as we have seen, does elsewhere maintain that we have such a 
“perfect will,” and does deduce the obligation from that fact, thus in effect obliter- 
ating any radical distinction between hypothetical and categorical imperatives. 
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feasible authority. And this reason must be the supremacy of the value 
it enjoins, contains, or sustains. This, I submit, is entirely evident... . . 
A decree of what ought to be done is justified by its value and by noth- 
ing else.. The cardinal principle here is that the thing that ought to be 
done is the best thing that can be done; and this principle implies, in its 
turn, that any man’s duty, that which he ought to do, is, quite simply, 
the best that he can achieve. This assertion, indeed, may appear entirely 
trivial, since no one could possibly dispute it; and I hope that no one 
will. It is one thing, however, to show that a statement is manifestly 
indisputable, quite another to show that it is trivial. .... When we 
say, for short, that duty is the adoption of the best, we are not saying 
simply that duty is duty, or that the best is the best. We are asserting 
a necessary and a fundamental connection between value and obligation, 
excellence and authority, worth and duty. In the language of philoso- 
phers this connection is a synthetic connection, a union of things signifi- 
cantly different, not simply the empty iteration of that which is eternally 
the same. We are saying, indeed, that the character of excellence implies 
a command, that excellent things, just because of their excellence, ought 
to be sought and achieved. I cannot think that this is trivial. On thé 
contrary, it seems to me momentous and very well worth investigating” 
[op. cit., pp. 20-22]. 


Unfortunately, however, Mr. Laird seems to be still en- 
tangled in some measure in the snares of the “autonomy of the 
will,” for on the very next page he writes: “In our own case 
the ‘ought’ presents itself as a command to action self-accept- 
ed and self-imposed. It is not a thing that can be forced upon 
us. Although it may be fold us by others, we ourselves have to 
accept it when we act responsibly.” If this means that I can- 
not be forced to recognize that it is my duty to do the best, it is 
true in precisely the same sense, and to precisely the same de- 
gree, that it is true that nobody can be forced to accept any 
belief. If it means that unless I accept it as my duty to do the 
best, and impose this as a duty upon myself, it is not my duty, 
I must register an emphatic dissent. A little farther on Mr. 
Laird remarks: “We recognize that the knowledge of good 
and evil imposes an obligation to act in accordance with such 
knowledge” (italics mine). How does this square with his for- 
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mer statements: “A decree of what ought to be done is justi- 
fied by its value and by nothing else (last italics mine) ,” and 
“the character of excellence implies a command; excellent 
things, just because of their excellence (italics mine) , ought to 

be sought and achieved’’? It is not the knowledge that a given 

act is the best possible for me that makes it my duty, but the 

fact that it is the best possible. Duty is not grounded in knowl- 

edge of the best, or in recognition of the best, but in the fact of 

the best. My duty remains my duty, whether I know that it is, 

whether I recognize that it is, whether I admit that it is, or 

not. For there is such a thing, I take it, as being in ignorance 

or doubt concerning one’s duty. 

But do you seriously mean to maintain, I can imagine an 
objector so putting it, that a moral agent would still be under 
a moral obligation to follow your supreme principle of moral- 
ity even if he in no sense recognized its validity or the legit- 
imacy of its claim over him? That he would still be under this 
obligation even if he in no sense felt it as an obligation? To 
this I can only reply that these propositions are precisely what 
I do mean seriously to maintain. In Kant’s language, “I con- 
nect the act with the will without presupposing any condition” 
(op. cit.,p.45,n. 1). 

But why then is it, one may well ask, that the categorical 
nature of moral obligation is not more commonly recognized 
as excluding any “autonomy of the will”? Why is it so gener- 
ally felt that a moral obligation must somehow be such as nec- 
essarily to have some sort of deep psychological foothold in the 
nature of every being upon whom it is obligatory at all? Why 
is it felt that to do the best possible is an obligation only for 
those who somehow take an interest in so doing? I am inclined 
to think that the explanation is to be found in the fact that 
questions such as “Why ought I to do this?” or “Why am I 
under any obligation $o to act?” are really ambiguous, and 
that the answer that is appropriate to them when understood 
in one of their possible senses is therefore thought to be equal- 
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ly requisite and appropriate when the questions are under- 
stood in a quite different sense. For such inquiries may be in- 
tended, and I think often are intended, to raise questions which 
are not properly ethical at all. The question “Why ought I to 
do this?” for example, may quite well mean, and I think often 
does mean, “‘What motive have I for doing this?” or “What 
interest of mine is touched by the matter?” or ““‘What advan- 
tage will accrue to me from so acting?” Now I do not think it 
at all illegitimate for people to raise or to answer such ques- 
tions. In fact, I think it would be highly desirable if it could in 
some way be shown that a person’s duty is always in some way 
so connected with his own ultimate advantage or highest inter- 
est that he has a very real motive for doing it. I do not know 
whether this can be shown. I rather suspect that it cannot. At 
any rate the elaborate hocus-pocus which the self-realization- 
ists have adduced to this end has not so far succeeded in inspir- 
ing my confidence. Nevertheless, I sincerely hope that it can 
be shown. But I cannot see that the question how this or that 
course of action can be shown to be to the interest of an agent, 
or to redound in some way to his advantage, is a question con- 
cerning his duty at all. It seems to me to be, strictly speaking, 
an entirely non-ethical question. 

But such inquiries as “Why ought I to do this?” may also 
be intended to raise a genuinely ethical question. The inten- 
tion may be to ask, not concerning motives, or advantage, or 
interest, but simply about duty. And in that case to introduce 
consideration of these other matters into the reply seems to me 
nothing short of frivolous. The reason why a particular act is 
my duty, if it is my duty, is that it is a particular case that falls 
under the supreme principle of moral obligation. For, to quote 
Kant, “all imperatives of duty can be deduced from this one 
imperative as from their principle” (0. cit.,p. 46). As for the 
supreme principle itself, there is no reason why it is universal- 
ly obligatory, unless the fact that it self-evidently is so be such 
a reason. 
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The failure to distinguish between these two very different 
senses of inquiries concerning moral obligation, and the fal- 
lacious reasoning to which it gives rise, are well illustrated by 
one section of Mr. G. C. Field’s little introductory work on 
Moral Theory. “Whatever goodness is,” he writes (p. 52), “it 
is at least in some way a reason for action, a reason for pursu- 
ing those things where it is present and avoiding those where it 
is absent. And any account of it which fails to show why it 
should be a reason for action, still more an account which de- 
scribes it in such a way that it could not possibly be a reason for 
action, stands condemned.” To these statements, taken in one 
sense of the words, I heartily subscribe. It has been precisely 
my contention that the best, simply because of its value, is it- 
self a reason for action, more particularly that it is what Mr. 
Laird calls a justifying reason, in the sense that it grounds an 
obligation. And an ethical system which failed to discover a 
fundamental ground of moral obligation would certainly be 
seriously defective. But Mr. Field confuses a “reason” in the 
sense of a justifying reason with a “reason” in the sense of a 
motive, and proceeds to argue throughout on that basis. Thus 
he makes it a criticism of Kant and of Mr. G. E. Moore that 
both of them believe in the existence of some things which are 
good in themselves and make this the fundamental basis of 
their moral theories. He writes: ; 
Goodness . . . . is not a quality which belongs to things in them- 
selves, quite apart from their effect on or their relation to us or some 
conscious being. And if it were it could only be related to us as an 
object of cognition. And if it were simply an object of cognition, some- 
thing that we merely knew without having any feeling towards it, it 
could not move us to action, or indeed be of any practical interest or 
importance at all . . . . if our argument has been at all correct, we 
must maintain . . . . that the simple intellectual apprehension, the 
bare knowledge of anything can never move us to action. And conse- 
quently his [i.e., Kant’s] idea of a good in itself is incompatible with 
one of the most deeply recognized characteristics of the moral fact, 
namely, that it is somehow a reason for action [op. cit., p. 51]. 
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I cannot in the least make out how, from the premise that 
the good is a quality which does not by virtue of its essence im- 
ply that anybody has any particular sort of feeling toward it, 
or that anybody finds himself moved to action with regard to 
it, or that anybody finds it of some interest or importance to 
him, Mr. Field manages to derive the conclusion that the good 
can never per accidens have such relations, and that the only 
accidental relation it can sustain to conscious beings is that of 
being “an object of cognition”’; but it is sufficiently plain that 
he thinks, what I am precisely concerned to dispute, that the 
only way in which goodness could intelligibly be said to be a 
reason for action is that it should be so related to our desires 
and interests as to supply us with a motive for action. 

This all too common failure to distinguish between a rea- 
son and a motive for action is further to be explained, I am in- 
clined to think, by reference to aaother closely connected am- 
biguity in our use of the term “obligation” and other allied 
terms. For when a person uses such expressions as “I do this 
because I am obliged to,” or “I am under no obligation so to 
act,” he may be intending to express simply the presence or ab- 
sence of some actual physical or psychological force that com- 
pels him, or impels him so strongly as practically to amount to 
compulsion, to the action in question. And because of the fre- 
quent use of the term “obligation” in this sense it comes all 
too easily to be thought that this is its only legitimate sense, 
and that moral obligation must itself involve some sort of force 
or compulsion, some sort of compulsiveness or impulsiveness. 
Whereas the very essence of a moral obligation (and that is 
precisely what we mean by distinguishing it as a moral obliga- 
tion) , is that it contains no sort of reference to anything of the 
sort. 

The doctrine of the “autonomy of the will’’ forms the basis 
of what I am accustomed to call the “higher egoism.” By 
“egoism” as a practical attitude I mean the attitude of one 
who should never deliberately adopt as an object of interest or 
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pursuit anything which he did not view as in some way re- 
dounding to his own private advantage. I do not know whether 
there are in this sense any egoists pur sang. Most of those 
whom we call egoists seem at best merely to approximate to 
this, so to speak, ideal. By “egoism” as an ethical doctrine I 
mean any doctrine which purports to give a theoretical justi- 
fication for the adoption of such an attitude. Most would-be 
egoistic doctrines, as Mr. G. E. Moore has shown, either in- 
volve flagrant self-contradiction, or turn out on analysis not to 
be egoistic doctrines at all. I can think of but two ways of stat- 
ing a theoretical egoism which shall be really egoistic, free from 
internal contradiction, and, so far as I know, logically irrefut- 
able. One of these would assume the form “The only intrinsic 
goods in the universe are those intrinsic goods which fall with- 
in my own experience.” This view involves such outrageous- 
ly paradoxical consequences that I strongly doubt whether 
anyone has ever genuinely held it. The other statement would 
run somewhat as follows: “That act of mine which under the 
given circumstances is better than any other alternative open 
to me is nevertheless no moral obligation for me, unless I rec- 
ognize it as somehow to my own interest or advantage.” By 
the “higher egoism” I mean those idealistic doctrines of the 
“autonomy of the will” which conceive of a “higher self,” 
somehow latent in each one of us, that does always feel it to its 
interest or advantage (or would always feel it to its interest or 
advantage if it were fully and consciously explicit) to pursue 
the best, and which maintains that to do the best is on this 
ground only morally obligatory upon us all. 
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TYPES OF INTERNATIONALISM IN EARLY 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE 


GEORGE BOAS 


It was against a background of national culture suffused 
with foreign color, of cosmopolitanism ill defined, of national 
loyalty identified with allegiance to one’s overlord, that the 
philosophy of the French Revolution must be placed. But the 
French Revolution was a denial of just such allegiance to a 
person as the ancien régime seemed to illustrate. The myth of 
the social contract was used to justify this denial. And as the 
alignment was before long the people against the nobles and as 
the people in all countries were in the same predicament, it 
was not difficult to confuse the people with humanity, as if 
kings and nobles were either superhuman, as their apologists 
sometimes suggested, or inhuman, as the revolutionists were 
soon agreed.* 

The revolutionists became citizens of the world because 
their theories of sovereignty demanded it. They were men, 
not Frenchmen. So they were determined to spread the bene- 
fits of their new régime to their fellow-men who did not as yet 
enjoy them.’ As they carried their victories into Italy and the 
Netherlands, they carried what they believed to be the price- 
less gifts of liberty, equality, and fraternity. The soldiers in 
those armies talked like many of ours during the war with Ger- 
many, of liberating humanity from something inhuman. Those 
wars were wars of ideals, it was said, and even Napoleon grew 
eloquent in his earlier days about the blessings he brought the 
conquered.’ When Kant’s Project of Perpetual Peace came to 


*See the closing chapter of Sorel’s L’Europe et la Révolution Francaise, p. 538. 
Cf. such discussions as Clauzel’s in the Convention, October 4, 1794, of whether a 
love of humanity is incompatible with patriotism, Moniteur (reprint), XXII, 132. 
All references to the Moniteur are to the reprint. 

* Cf. Aulard, Hist. Polit. de la Rév. Frangaise (1901), p. 111. 
* See his speech to the Venetians, Moniteur, XXVII, 314. 
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the notice of the government, that part of it which suggested 
that a republic’s destiny was the assurance of the rights of the 
people was reprinted with eulogies in the Moniteur (XXVII, 
100). And again when great liberals from other lands visited 
Paris, and sometimes when they did not, they were made hon- 
orary citizens of the French Republic as if it were a club.* Cu- 
riously enough, it was during this period that national senti- 
ment was developing much more fervently than it had under 
the sophisticated old régime. When the French became ringed 
around with enemies they became more intensely French than 
they had ever been before, though they continued to preach 
cosmopolitanism. 

In the early days of the Revolution even the clergy ap- 
proved of its emphasis on humanity. For what were the rights 
of man but a tacit recognition of what the great scholastics 
and their predecessors had always taught, namely, that the 
race is solid, a family, and that national distinctions are of no 
major importance?® So Maistre, who had voiced his disgust 
over phrases which dealt with man in the abstract in a well- 
known apothegm, developed from scholastic premises the first 
type of internationalism. 

Joseph de Maistre’s Du Pape is an eloquent plea for a 
theocratic empire whose head will be Rome and whose lands 
will be all the nations of the earth. Man was essentially a re- 
ligious and social animal for Maistre; unity was the highest 
good; unity of the religious and social kind would be achieved 
in the Pope’s supremacy. But Maistre had no intention of 
eliminating national existence. The revolutionists saw as their 
most important problem the liberating of the people from the 
tyrants; Maistre agreed that despotism was an evil, but main- 
tained that the only check upon the despot was a moral check. 
Who could apply it? Only a moral power. Where was there 
*See the list in the Moniteur, XIII, 541. The decree which names them is pecu- 
liarly interesting in connection with the subject of internationalism. 

* See the speech of the Abbé Joli in the Moniteur, IV, 712. 
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such? Only in Rome. In other words, Maistre re-emphasized 
the medieval distinction between temporal and spiritual pow- 
er. There was no question in his mind of the Pope’s interfering 
in purely governmental affairs. He would leave the individual 
nations temporally free but spiritually controlled by the Vati- 
can. The revolutionists also would have left them temporally 
free and put them under the spiritual control of the reason. 
Since reason, it was believed, always gave harmonious deci- 
sions, leading as it did to truth—which was of course one and 
absolute—the society of European republics would all be alike. 
Reason would direct their governments and their interrela- 
tions. This function in Maistre’s Europe would have been per- 
formed by the Pope. It was an ideal the realization of which 
was full of difficulties, approaching as a limit the Europe of 
Gregory VII. For after all the spiritual supremacy of the Pope 
was bound to have temporal effects. When faced with that ob- 
jection Maistre evaded the issue by saying that he was not re- 
sponsible for the ultimate implications of his proposal, but 
that since the Pope could do no wrong, these implications 
could not be evil. 

A second type of internationalism arose out of postulates 
not unlike Maistre’s. It arose in the philosophy of Lamennais. 
Lamennais’s central idea was human solidarity. Human soli- 
darity is manifested in many ways, but above all in the common 
social reason which is the final test of truth. The revolutionary 
doctrine of what might be called social atomism, which states 
that society is fundamentally a collection of similar and ele- 
mental units, to wit, human beings, is rejected by him in favor 
of the doctrine of social organicism, which states that society 
is irreducible to its members. They may be physically many 
lumps of matter, but are spiritually nothing when considered 
out of their social interrelations. What binds them into society 
is religious tradition, a mystical growth which not only tran- 
scends all individuals but transcends nations as well. The dif- 
ferences between nations are not accepted by Lamennais as 
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they were by Maistre, for he was interested in kings only as 
they are instruments of the church. On the contrary, the rami- 
fications of tradition were all evil in his eyes, a wandering from 
the truth, just as savagery was not a primitive but a degener- 
ate condition. The main tradition with which all the others 
have a certain fundamental consistency—or better, similarity 
—is Catholicism, which in accordance with the accepted no- 
tions of the church ran back through the Popes to the apostles, 
to Christ, through the high priests of Israel to Aaron, the 
brother of Moses, and through him back to Abraham. 

But Lamennais in his later years was impressed with the 
obstacles to international unity. The church, upon which he 
had staked so much, played him false, as he thought, in refus- 
ing to eliminate those things which stood in the way of re- 
ligion’s binding power and the humanity which it was to serve. 
These obstacles are pointed out in the Paroles d’un Croyant in 
the passage in which the Seven Kings plan the perpetual en- 
slavement of the human race. Slavery is opposed by religion, 
science, and reflective thought; it is encouraged by luxury, 
fear, local pride, and national boundaries. Accordingly La- 
mennais began to see the necessity of eliminating national dif- 
ferences.° 

The Mennaisian theory of internationalism was invented 
to preserve the liberty and solidarity of the human race. Be- 
cause of his organicist ideas of society, its author did not be- 
lieve that freedom was a removal of social bonds; it was, how- 
ever, a removal of political bonds. The authority of the state 
was not inherently operative; its power was to be recognized 
only when consonant with morality, and to Lamennais ‘“‘mo- 
rality” meant his own interpretation of Catholic morality. 
Real authority was duty, which, though inspired and com- 
manded by God, is nevertheless so harmonious with man’s 
nature that when one does his duty he seems to be acting inde- 
pendently of restraint. The voice of duty needed no royal 


*See Livre du Peuple, sec. vi, and especially Paroles, sec. xix. 
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mouthpiece; society needed no political organization. Lamen- 
nais said to his readers, “Votre patrie, c’est le ciel,” as the 
revolutionists had said, ‘Votre patrie, c’est 1a ou régne la rai- 
son.” Hence he dreamed of a Europe which would be political- 
ly one, but, if necessary, socially diverse—as diverse as the 
natural talents of the various peoples demanded. So within 
the boundaries of France he encouraged what is known today 
as “regionalism.” But it is doubtful if Lamennais knew in how 
different directions the natural talents of peoples might lead 
them. He always tended to believe that human differences 
were superficial and that under the surface mankind was all 
alike. 

In this respect Lamennais was joined by most of his fel- 
lows in France, whose theories of history were developed from 
Bossuet and Augustine. It is interesting to compare them with 
the Germans. The difference is brought out in the romanticism 
of the two countries. One of the things which all Romanticists 
had to prove was that “ideal beauty” did not exist and that the 
kinds of art legitimately varied from age to age and from na- 
tion to nation. But the aesthetic canons of the so-called “Clas- 
sicists” were on the whole survivals of the French seventeenth 
century, and preromantic art was really seventeenth-century 
French art. Consequently the cry against the French Roman- 
ticists was that of antinationalism; they were introducing 
foreign barbarisms into the national culture. The Romanti- 
cists could not agree, nor could they assert that their innova- 
tions, English and German as they obviously were, were really 
French. Hence they retorted that all art changes or progresses, 
or that—the plea of /e Globe—the differences between nation- 
al cultures should be minimized. The Germans, on the other 
hand, had to meet the problem of justifying an art which, 
though native, was inelegant. They did it by their theory of 
national genius, which was most clearly enunciated in such a 
man as Herder. What had Herder to do with humanity? He 
was interested in Germans. It was the characteristic attitude 
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of the oppressed, a typical “rationalization.” Maistre and 
Bonald would have said that it was the inevitable effect of 
Protestantism, which disintegrated all authority. But they 
maintained that even the French Revolution was started by 
Luther. 

In the meantime new forces moving toward international- 
ism were making themselves felt. Various international secret 
societies arose between the time of Napoleon I and Napoleon 
III, of which the Carbonari was perhaps the most important. 
The Carbonari were founded in Italy but soon spread through- 
out the continent. Their philosophy was the cosmopolitanism 
of the Revolution, and scant attention was paid presumably 
to love of homeland. On the other hand there was a movement 
which could more properly be called internationalism, as op- 
posed to cosmopolitanism, whose founder seems to have been 
Mazzini. It was in the thirties that Mazzini began touring the 
oppressed countries of Europe with the revolutionary idea in 
mind that people sharing a common misfortune would unite to 
rid themselves of it. It was obvious that one could not stir the 
Italians, Hungarians, and Poles to action by telling them that 
nations and languages should be lost in the melting-pot of hu- 
manity. They were in the melting-pot and not finding it to 
their liking. Nor could they be told that no bonds linked them 
to other nations, for they were in a situation where chauvinism 
was not practical. Hence Mazzini developed briefly a theory 
which gave due respect to both national and supernational de- 
mands. He contrasted it with cosmopolitanism by pointing 
out that his starting-point was “country,” whereas that of the 
cosmopolitans was individual man.’ 

According to Mazzini, as to Lamennais, kings were the 
great obstacle to the association of peoples. When kings shall 
be disposed of, each people will be free to develop in accord- 
ance with its past and its peculiar genius. The law of duty will 
take the place of competition, and international law will exist 


* “Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini” (London, 1886), III, 7. 
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for “the progress of each for the benefit of the others.’* To 
bring this era into being, Mazzini organized the association 
known as “Young Europe.” 

France, having achieved nationality, was omitted from this 
group. Mazzini divided Europe into three families, the Hel- 
lenic-Latin, the German, and the Slavonian, of which Italy, 
Germany, and Poland were to be the nuclei. Young Europe 
was pledged to liberty, equality, fraternity; to a belief in one 
God whose sole interpreter was humanity; to a belief in the 
“special mission,” not only of individuals, but of nations, which 
was to be fulfilled, however, in harmony with the progress of 
others; to the reciprocity of rights and duties, and to the fur- 
therance of what was called “the constitution of humanity,” 
which at that time existed only potentially. 

The influence of Lamennais upon the risorgimento is un- 
known to me, but I should be inclined to feel that it had a 
counter-influence upon him. For in his later years he attempt- 
ed a practical realization of his internationalism in his Comité 
démocratique frangais-espagnol-italien, while his friend and 
sometime collaborator, Ledru-Rollin, formed about 1850 a 
Comité démocratique européen central, whose other members 
were Mazzini, Ruge, and Darasz.’ Its purpose was to begin 
the democratic organization of Central Europe, and Lamen- 
nais’s was to do the same thing for the Latin countries. There 
was undoubtedly some connection between them, and both ex- 
isted to renew faith in democracy after the débacle of 1848. 
Ledru’s aim, which Lamennais probably shared, was to form a 
federation of nations which would prevent war and oppose 
monarchy. In 1855 he and Mazzini were joined by Kossuth 
and issued a manifesto calling for international action. They 
hailed the fall of Sebastopol as the beginning of a world-war 
after which European democracy would be born and subject 
nations freed. They concluded that the war must be fought 


* Ibid., p. 14. 
*See A. R. Calman’s thesis, Ledru-Rollin aprés 1848 (1921), p. 95. 
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and won, not by governments then existing, but by the people 
in revolt. The emphasis now shifted from the spiritual effect 
of internationalism to the political. What each member of the 
committee was interested in was the liberation of his particu- 
lar country from its particular government. And whereas La- 
mennais and Mazzini alike had originally been vague enough 
about the practical details of their brands of internationalism, 
now the general idea was lost entirely in discussion of the ma- 
chinery which was to realize it. 

Meanwhile the Mennaisian philosophy was finding expres- 
sion in the peace movement. In August, 1849, the second of a 
series of peace congresses was held in Paris. Victor Hugo was 
elected its president; Cobden, its vice-president. In Hugo’s 
address, which opened the congress, we recognize many of the 
leading ideas of his master, Lamennais, the emphasis upon in- 
ternational fraternity, upon the fact which Lamennais or Hugo 
had no doubt learned from Mazzini, that nations must pre- 
serve their cultural individuality though united to other na- 
tions. His concluding words might have been written by La- 
mennais himself.” And when Hugo was offered the honorary 
presidency of the peace congress at Lausanne twenty years 
after, he addressed his “‘fellow-citizens of the United States of 
Europe” in words which sound as if they might have been 
quoted from the Livre du Peuple. 

This, then, was the course of Maistre’s theocratic empire. 

In 1826 the young philosopher Jouffroy had developed an- 
other argument for internationalism, which again hoped for 
the cultural development of each of the nations by the elimi- 
nation of their political differences. Though his results were 
the same, his premises were slightly different and had no ap- 
parent affiliation with medieval doctrines. 

There are in the world, he believed, three civilizations: the 
See Actes et Paroles, Vol. I, Avant VExil. Oeuvres Completes (1882), p. 485. 


This speech is also interesting for its anticipation of the argument that “prepared- 
ness” brings on war. 
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Christian, the Mohammedan, and what he called the Brahmin. 
These civilizations are differentiated by the religions they pro- 
fess. Savages are not considered, since they have neither civil- 
ization nor religion, and will moreover sooner or later be won 
over to Christianity. He believed that bit by bit religious dif- 
ferences would disappear and society would evolve toward 
greater homogeneity. Coupled with this hypothesis was a be- 
lief in the various talents of the different peoples among the 
Christians, which, fine as they are, yet obscure in the eyes of 
statesmen the needs of humanity as an entirety. 

Humanity was for Jouffroy more than the abstract univer- 
sal of the scholastics. Vico taught him, on the contrary, that 
man differed from the lower animals in his changeableness, 
and, although he did not wholly agree with Vico on all points, 
yet he derived many of his ideas of the movement of history 
from him or at least from him as interpreted by Michelet. He 
learned, as he also learned from Reid, that certitude about hu- 
man affairs was drawn from ‘common sense”’ (il senso Comune 
del Genere Umano), in which peoples, nations, or humanity as 
a whole participate. Upon this common sense are founded all 
the principles of ‘‘natural law,” which is a law superior to stat- 
utes, so that no nation in itself can be called its initiator. Thus, 
given the same social conditions, the same social institutions 
will arise, regardless of the lack of intercourse between the 
societies concerned. Just as there is common sense running 
throughout humanity, so there is common language which it is 
the business of the true philologist to study. Curiously enough, 
this strange idea, obviously derived from Plato’s Cratylus, is 
also reproduced in Reid. 

The operations of common sense, as of natural law, are ob- 
scured in the course of history. Nations move through a cycle 
which ends in the destruction of all their political institutions, 
at the end of which men are in the same condition of civiliza- 
tion as they were in the beginning. But there always remains 
their natural intelligence to guide them, and its wisdom may 
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be called the laws of the “eternal republic.” Hence as the com- 
mon sense is to articulate reason, so is the eternal republic to 
nationality; and it was not difficult for Jouffroy to suppose 
that the eternal republic which lay concealed behind national 
differentiation could at some time be brought into the light of 
day. In Vico such a hope is nowhere expressed, to the best of 
my knowledge; and indeed he could hardly have been expect- 
ed to express it, for common sense is a sort of divine revelation 
in his opinion by which God’s providence directs the human 
race. Its emergence from its natural obscurity would be incon- 
sistent with what we know of God’s ways. Yet in Michelet’s 
paraphrase of Vico the suggestion that such an emergence 
might occur is very tempting."’ But it is only a suggestion. 

The second of Jouffroy’s masters was Reid. Common sense 
in Reid is identical with the intelligence of Vico’s humanity. It 
is a philosophy anterior to those of the schools and reconciling 
them. True philosophy is a clarification of its dim but reliable 
insight. Its operation is impeded by nationalism, which, though 
Jouffroy does not say so in so many words, seems to separate 
men from one another and thus prevents cultural and political 
agreement. Jouffroy’s plea for internationalism, for “adjuring 
the dogma of patriotism,” is the hope that it will release the 
reason of humanity and, since that reason cannot err, will at- 
tain truth. 

But Jouffroy, as far as I know, had no program of realizing 
his ideal, nor was his position such that he could have pub- 
lished a plan had he had one. There were, however, interna- 
tionalists in France who had very specific plans for bringing 
about the new order. The first is that amazing writer, Fourier, 
whose strange mixture of satirical insight and logical caprice 
are the delight of every reader. His main work, Théorie des 
Quatre Mouvements (1808), is full of concrete images of what 
the world will be like when civilization shall have been out- 
grown. The details of his scheme had best be left for a more 


"J. B. Vico, Philos. de V Histoire (1827), p. 384. 
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complete study of our subject, and we must be content with 
noting here his place in the movement. His main interest was 
in social and economic reconstruction, and his interest in inter- 
national affairs is secondary in his system. 

Something of the same sort could be said of Auguste Comte. 
He too had a specific idea of the government of humanity, 
but it arose in his later years and would by no one, I imagine, 
be considered the most important of his contributions to 
French ideas. 

Humanity as a unit seems the negation of nationality, and 
Comte on the whole says very little about the purely national 
interests of men. But where he was specifically interested in 
social reorganization, he did not neglect human differences. 
He distinguished, as Maistre did, between the spiritual and 
temporal affairs of humanity; and whereas he considered the 
former to be international, he asserted that the latter were na- 
tional. This, however, must be accepted with reservations. He 
did not wish to preserve the frontiers of his day. On the con- 
trary, he recognized their viciousness and would have redrawn 
almost all of them. But he did see the value of keeping smaller 
national units for administrative purposes. In fact, even spir- 
itually he recognized five leading civilizations: the three Latin, 
the British, and the German. 

For Comte, government would tend to become more and 
more spiritual as it facilitated the natural progress of human 
intercourse. As it became more spiritual, the political admin- 
istration of the associated nations would become less serious. 
Comte, like Fourier, was advocating a scheme of things in 
which what each believed to be the natural endowment of man, 
aided by education, would assert itself and—this was of course 
a pure assumption—would assert itself for the best interests of 
all. He believed that human beings could be educated into act- 
ing with the same pacific motives toward other nationalities 
that they seem to have toward their fellow-citizens; that just 
as the members of a family do not require governmental inter- 
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ference in their private affairs or make war upon one another, 
so the new nations would learn to gather together for mutual 
support. A by-product of this arrangement would be universal 
peace, for war can be organized only for one’s country, where- 
as labor becomes an instrument for humanity as a whole. The 
industrial state makes all nations spontaneously converge by 
assigning to each an end which can become universal because 
it always remains external to any one nation. The exploitation 
of the natural resources common to all nations involves a divi- 
sion of labor equivalent to what one sees within separate so- 
cieties. Such exploitation would be impossible without inter- 
national co-operation. 

We have then the following types of internationalism: 

1. Cosmopolitanism.—A doctrine that nationality is insig- 
nificant from every point of view, both temporally, i.e., as a 
means of government, and spiritually, i.e., as a source of cul- 
ture. This doctrine was supposed to be that of the Carbonari 
and may have been held by certain of the French revolution- 
ists. It was held in a Christian form by Lamennais. 

2. Spiritual internationalism.—A doctrine that temporal- 
ly nationality is not an evil, but that spiritually it blocks the 
realization of whatever ideal its holders may happen to think 
are important. We have the following varieties: (a) theocrat- 
ic internationalism, the doctrine of Maistre, which retained 
the national frontiers then existing; (b) positivistic interna- 
tionalism, the doctrine of Comte, which modified the national 
frontiers and substituted science for religion; (c) humanita- 
rian internationalism, the doctrine suggested by the writings 
of Jouffroy, which resembled Maistre’s except that it substi- 
tuted humanity for the church. 

3. Temporal internationalism—A doctrine maintaining 
the opposite of spiritual internationalism, viz., that culture 
arises from consciousness of nationality. This seems to have 
been the doctrine of Mazzini and his group, and probably of 
Lamennais in his later years. 

Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


CONTACT AND CONDUCT 
BRUNO LASKER 


I 


“What is wrong with our manners and morals is that the 
peasant today reigns supreme.” This is the verdict of many 
who have seen old customs and institutions disintegrate before 
the assault of the immigrant hordes. The diagnosis is fairly 
obvious when we see the children of these “peasants” set the 
tone in politics and business, and even in the social life of our 
higher institutions of learning, or when the newly rich bring 
into our suburban communities the atmosphere of the kermess 
and of the ghetto, translated into Hollywood dimensions. Yet 
the diagnosis is superficial and mistakes one of the symptoms 
of our troubles for the real cause. The source of the problem 
lies even farther back than the Industrial Revolution; it is 
the intermingling of social groups that broke up the feudal or- 
ganization of society. Indeed, all the gigantic changes which 
science and invention have brought about, and their effects 
on conduct, are unthinkable without that interpenetration of 
classes, races, nationalities which distinguishes modern his- 
tory from that of all previous ages. Before this new mobility 
folkways have crumbled, and with them the firm moral tradi- 
tions which always were rooted in a specific background of ex- 
perience. Moral traditions belonged primarily to the local 
group. While we speak vaguely of English morals or of Amer- 
ican standards of behavior, these concepts really include an 
immense variety of group traditions. For example, the ethics 
of the mill town are, and always have been, different from 
those of the seaport, the approved behavior of the mining vil- 
lage different from that of the health resort. 

With the increase of mobility and the greater richness of 
experiences in individual careers, the old customs and com- 
monly held social attitudes have become disrupted, until in 
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certain environments—the more cosmopolitan sections of our 
great cities, for example—they have practically ceased to op- 
erate. And with the traditions have gone the simple concep- 
tions of mutual obligation which in other days regulated the 
relations between individuals and groups. Even a single gen- 
eration ago the majority of Western people lived in an en- 
vironment that contained all the elements for clear-cut moral 
choices: master and servant, husband and wife, children and 
parents did not question their respective rights and responsi- 
bilities, however short they might fall of their complete exer- 
cise. As we go farther back and visualize country life in the 
eighteenth century or city life in the seventeenth, the differ- 
ence in ethical fundamentals from those of today is even more 
plain. The privileges of the feudal lord were rarely questioned, 
and the son of the peasant rarely dreamed of being anything 
but a peasant. Historians have to soft-pedal in describing the 
social habits of our American Fathers because the moral no- 
tions of these great and good men were so different from those 
of today. The last remaining powers of the guilds in many Eu- 
ropean countries reached far into the nineteenth century. The 
family, even half a century ago, normally included a much 
greater diversity of ages and degrees of relationship than it 
does today. Few situations arose for which the individual did 
not find a precedent in the experience of his immediate associ- 
ates; and trusted counselors were never wanting in an emer- 
gency. Moreover, there was a true “common sense” way of 
dealing with an event, and the occasions for the exercise of un- 
aided individual judgment were relatively few. 

Yet the main difference between the predominant moral 
difficulties now and then is more qualitative than quantitative. 
In one sense, if we may trust letters and biographies, the aver- 
age person in the seventeenth century was more sensitive to 
moral duty than he is today. The inner struggles out of which 
new religious creeds were born sometimes were around issues 
which today are almost incomprehensible. They were related 
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to the way of life as a whole, and not to specific actions of the 
kind in which now most of our ethical discussions center. 
Even when he battled fiercely with the devil, the Puritan rare- 
ly felt puzzled by the demands of everyday life. The limita- 
tion of his environment made the range of possible moral 
choices in practical conduct much more narrow than it would 
be today. 

Unless they were geniuses or tramps or philosophers, our 
forefathers had little conception of those moral conflicts which 
today provide most of the problem material—not only for the 
ethical leader, but also for the neuropathologist. The bound- 
aries of their moral universe were firmly fixed; and even 
when they did not recognize external authority, the current 
behavior patterns of the community and of their group were 
followed as a whole unless the individual was in revolt against 
social convention as such. In that case he was engaged in a 
war against the ethical philosophy of society, not in a daily 
struggle with the details of a social code which eluded his un- 
derstanding. 

In contrast, the moral universe of the modern—or of that 
younger generation which two decades of sermons and edi- 
torials have made conscious of its existence—is practically 
boundless in its offering of choices of behavior. The individual 
conscience, of which there was so much talk in the days of Mil- 
ton, is only now becoming really free from the fetters of ac- 
cepted conventions in those things that are of practical con- 
cern. In the seventeenth century it hardly ever occurred to a 
man to rise out of his class in this or that particular personal 
interest; and women even more did what was expected of them 
in the round of daily duties. Even in the higher ranges of so- 
ciety choice of vocation and of avocation was exceedingly lim- 
ited so long as one did not choose to leave one’s inherited 
status. Normally, a family could not choose its abode; nor 
was marriage to any large extent a matter of personal selec- 
tion. Few people ever traveled more than twenty miles from 
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the place of their birth; hence the knowledge of other social 
customs and concepts was exceedingly restricted. Environ- 
ment and vocation had a determining influence on the average 
man’s outlook on life to an extent which in the Western world 
can be found today only in exceptionally backward or primi- 
tive communities. 

Obviously, life is too short for a continual inner struggle 
over every smallest conflict of purposes. Therefore the larger 
variety of situations in which the individual today finds him- 
self obliged to act according to his personal judgment must be 
compensated in some way. And, indeed, what is happening 
just now is a growing conformity with customs and attitudes 
that seem of minor import. An era of great moral confusion, 
because of the rapidity of social group interpenetration, is 
also an era in which the individual increasingly submits—but 
this time of his own free will—to conventional sanctions. The 
substitution of fewer and larger issues for an unending succes- 
sion of choices in small things once more makes possible the 
deepening of moral consciousness. This is the characteristic 
and the opportunity of our time. 

We hear much about the lack of originality today, about 
the submission of individuals to the dictates of the mob. But 
is this as unmixed an evil as liberals are in the habit of making 
it out to be? If life seemed more colorful and interesting in the 
old days, what was the price that society had to pay for this 
richer pattern? Surely a very heavy one, since the very causes 
that enabled groups and individuals to cultivate their peculiar- 
ities also were pressing upon them the mold of a caste-ridden 
social organization. 

Gone are the attributes of class that used to distinguish the 
members of established social groups, their costumes and cus- 
toms, their rites and habits. Risen above these demarcations 
of status into a potentially unlimited freedom of association we 
no longer concern ourselves overmuch with the minutiae of in- 
dividual taste in matters of detail. For we have the widest va- 
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riety of choice in those functions and activities that really 
count in self-expression and in the satisfaction of personal de- 
sires. And so, in the very realms in which our grandfathers 
most assiduously asserted their individuality we conform to 
“correctness” of style. Able to choose the place of our resi- 
dence and the set we associate with, to change our occupation 
when we want to, to move about actually and figuratively, we 
good-humoredly tolerate the particular etiquette which each 
type of association imposes upon us. 


II 


What looks like confusion to observers of present-day man- 
ners and morals really is the first movement toward recovery 
from the actual confusion which marked the period between 
the eighties and the World War. It may be said that we are re- 
turning to a situation which superficially resembles that of the 
seventeenth century in at least one respect: We are again con- 
cerning ourselves more with the larger outlines of a moral life, 
and therefore pay less attention to originality in matters of de- 
tail. But we are doing it rather self-consciously, and they did 
not. We know that there is a mental hygiene and that we must 
not live in constant uncertainty as regards immediate choices 
of conduct if we would be free to examine our attitudes toward 
the social environment in which we live and toward the ethical 
concomitants of social life under the more specific aspects of 
our own larger choices. In smaller things our judgment is sus- 
pended; we don’t care. We feel that some time we may have 
to come back to thinking through this or that relationship or 
policy of action; in the meantime we accept the current con- 
vention. 

But in this very acceptance lie the sources of many of our 
difficulties. We are moving so rapidly from one range of expe- 
riences into another that we are apt to carry with us the ab- 
stract lessons we have learned instead of renewing the struggle 
with concrete facts and happenings out of which we have 
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forged our convictions. We confuse the ethical requirements 
of different situations. We fail to forget those attitudes that 
were serviceable and realistically moral in the old environment 
when we seek adjustment to a chosen new environment. We 
do not analyze the precise nature of the bonds that hold us to 
a given form of behavior, and so we are continually tempted to 
do the impossible, to remain within the general sphere of our 
major choice, yet also to exercise our judgment freely accord- 
ing to experiences gained prior to, and independent of, that 
choice. 

For example, having wrestled, let us say, with a choice be- 
tween an artistic and a diplomatic career, and having finally 
decided in favor of the latter, the artistic streak in my tem- 
perament and tastes does not suddenly vanish. It may grad- 
ually die out, or it may get itself integrated (as it has done in 
more than one notably successful career) with the chosen vo- 
cation, which then expresses and satisfies the whole personal- 
ity. More often it offers an obstacle to peace of mind, remains 
a force in one’s life that pulls in a contrary direction from that 
of the chosen path. Clearly, I cannot decide every day anew 
whether I want to be artist or diplomat, married or single, 
Methodist or Catholic. Nor can I, as a diplomat, permit my- 
self forms of behavior that properly belong to the functions or 
privileges of artists, or as a married man choose to behave as 
though I were single, or as a Methodist demand a priest’s ab- 
solution for my sins. But this precisely it is that our younger 
generation seems to find it difficult to learn. It desires liberty, 
yet also certainty; major choices which in themselves imply 
binding loyalties, yet also freedom of action in lesser things. 

If, in confronting a minor question of conduct, we strike an 
implied necessity from which we shrink, that minor point may, 
of course, upon meditation turn out to be really a major point 
and force us to reconsider the whole basis upon which the un- 
palatable “duty” was first regarded as unavoidable. Indeed, 
moral conversions frequently hinge upon issues which in them- 
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selves seem of no great importance. “After I had been in busi- 
ness for some time,” writes a young man, “I was asked to de- 
scribe a certain brand of merchandise as imported when I 
knew it was home grown. This made me think of other prac- 
tices which hitherto I had taken for granted in a competitive 
world. The immorality of that world gradually so grew upon 
me that I chucked over my business career altogether and 
started anew.” In the same way, a little tiff between husband 
and wife may suddenly disclose the existence of a real rift in 
their whole thinking and feeling which had never before be- 
come visible, and precipitate a break in a marriage which, ac- 
cording to all surface appearances and in the consciousness of 
the couple itself, had been regarded as a happy one. 

The frequency with which minor demands for moral judg- 
ment break into the larger life adjustments of people indicates 
that there is something wrong with the way in which major 
choices are made. And this, indeed, is the predominant cause 
of moral difficulties today. The most glaring evil in the life of 
modern society is not this or that specific form of conduct or 
attitude, but the levity with which major decisions are made 
and the ease with which their implications are set aside and 
their substance frittered away by minor defalcations. There 
is not enough deliberation before pledges are made (whether 
to one’s self or to others); and therefore there is no sure- 
ness afterward that the choices made have been right choices. 
Hence also a too frequent re-examination, too much pulling 
up by the roots of personal commitments. There is too much 
impatience, too. We do not wait until a really urgent, unmis- 
takable conflict requires us to re-examine past choices. We 
are too ready to compromise. The greater binding force of en- 
gagements voluntarily entered into—as compared with those 
forced upon the individual by the older social orders with their 
outside authorities—is not yet expressing itself in a corre- 
spondingly larger loyalty; every opportunity for compromise 
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is treated as though it represented a new situation nec «itat- 
ing a new decision. 

Obviously, having undertaken—not perhaps without in- 
ward struggle—to do a certain big thing or to live a certain 
kind of life, it does not follow that we can at all times be cheer- 
ful under such commitment. Every major choice lived up to 
will at one time or another bring with it duties that are irk- 
some, even highly disagreeable. What is needed in such cases 
is not the suppression of desire, the forced smile, the optimism 
of mechanical autosuggestion, but a self-reminder of that eval- 
uation of aims in which the particular duty under contempla- 
tion receives its due weight and significance. Yet something 
more is needed, and that both more difficult and more far- 
reaching: Having set my mind on a large objective, I must try, 
as best and as fast as I can, to get whatever belongs to its 
pursuit out of the realm of conscious choice into that of sub- 
conscious habit. I must apply to my own training those dis- 
coveries about the formation of subconscious reactions which 
Kilpatrick and others are now applying to the education of 
children. What is needed here is a new technique of self-study 
and conscious self-direction based upon our present knowledge 
of the process of learning, and not the hocus-pocus of the hyp- 
notist. 

To come back to an earlier comparison, this voluntary re- 
nunciation of freedom of action through habit-training is very 
different in character and effect from that unquestioned as- 
sumption of the yoke of limitation which at other times birth 
and feudal social arrangements, or reliance upon the authority 
of a church, imposed upon the individual. For what we are 
asking for is the means, and a necessary means, of attaining 
greater freedom in essentials. My own master in the shaping 
of my destiny, I need not follow every passing whim to express 
my personality. 

Much of the talk about individual liberty that one hears 
today really discusses the liberty of the prisoner within the 
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limits of prison discipline; it misses the distinction between 
self-indulgence and self-government precisely because it as- 
sumes that there are definite limits to self-development and 
that complete freedom postulates the absence of all minor 
bonds. Wherever an individual’s way of life is determined for 
him by outside forces he will obviously, in order to sustain his 
self-respect, tend to magnify the importance of those minor 
choices of behavior and association that are left open to him. 
Thus the unorganized workman at the mercy of a strongly in- 
trenched employers’ association may haggle with his foreman 
over details of his job that are not of the slightest significance, 
but to him mean an assertion of personal worth in a position 
which regulates his conducts in all material aspects without his 
being consulted at all. The group-conscious person is likely to 
be less of a “character” in the conventional meaning of the 
word, but he will not need the little make-believe assertions of 
individuality with which the slave props up his self-esteem. It 
is similar in matters of self-discipline. Only those who feel 
themselves morally adrift on currents which they do not un- 
derstand will insist upon the constant satisfaction of minor 
cravings for the expression of their conscious desires. 

One hears much about the decay of loyalty in these days. 
But it is doubtful whether the great deeds of loyalty which we 
have been taught to admire really were as sublime as pictured 
in history and legend. Romance has embroidered a cloak of 
moral perfection around actions which in their time were large- 
ly necessitated by rigorous family and caste discipline, by hab- 
its of loyalty which were impressed upon the individual from 
earliest childhood without his having had a conscious part in 
their formation. In comparison, the free man in modern so- 
ciety takes upon himself a larger number and variety of sacri- 
fices for the causes he has adopted and the associates he has 
chosen. For instance, the laborer who chooses to remain loyal 
to his class instead of availing himself of individual opportuni- 
ties to make life easier for himself and his family is a more 
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truly moral person than the medieval guildsman who stood by 
his class when he had no other possible group to stand by. The 
teacher who refuses to compromise with truth as he sees it is a 
more truly moral person than the knight who followed his 
kinsman into battle, and the proponent of an unpopular cause 
at least as much of a hero as the crusader who ventured to de- 
fend the church which was his own defense. 


Ill 


Saying that our younger generation often refuses to accept 
the implications of its own chosen loyalties does not provide us 
with a key to the heart of the problem. We have to inquire 
further, What has brought this about? The answer is in part, 
as we have seen, that, because of rapid changes of environ- 
ment and associations, the memory of past experiences, even 
in young people, plays tricks upon the conception of the moral 
issue in present situations. But in part it is that even those 
who recognize that conformity in minor things inevitably be- 
longs to freedom in the more important choices do not wish to 
eliminate all choice in the imponderable values of life. They 
look with envy upon the individual exercise of taste in bygone 
ages. They complain of having to live in a machine-made and 
machine-ruled environment. They are conscious of conflicting 
desires within themselves, and they feel that to let their con- 
duct follow their major aspirations in an unbroken curve would 
violate other legitimate needs of their personality. Even those 
persons with a predominant ambition are constantly impeded 
by the knowledge which our newer psychology has given us of 
the dangers of repressing other urges within ourselves. 

The smallest group today is composed of individuals with 
many varied experiences. Congeniality even within the fam- 
ily and within the carefully selected social set is reduced to a 
minimum when we compare it with that large sharing of inter- 
ests and tastes that characterizes the family and group in a 
simpler society. Yet the search for complete understanding 
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never entirely disappears. The individual wavers in his loyal- 
ties precisely because the satisfaction of his spiritual hungers 
requires so many ingredients. So, long after his way of life has 
been marked out in its main course, he yearns for a more com- 
plete sympathy in intimate associates, for a more varied activ- 
ity to satisfy his many curiosities. The problem is inherent in 
the disintegration of the older social group arrangements, the 
interpenetration of classes and races. Opinions, temperaments, 
tastes, interests cannot be as close as they were when friends 
or brothers and sisters or man and wife grew up in a homoge- 
neous community. A psychoanalyst with a large practice not 
long ago said that the same incompatibilities that used to be 
associated with unhappiness in marriages between persons of 
different race or nationality today prevail in purely American 
marriages, often when husband and wife have grown up in the 
same neighborhood and social set. If such are the dangers of 
conflict within the most intimate limits of association, how 
much greater is its likelihood in those secondary associations 
which marriage, partnerships, and, in fact, every chosen way 
of life involve. While the mother-in-law has always functioned 
as the symbol of group differences, the distances between the 
relatives of a newly married couple today are likely to be much 
greater. Increasingly we embrace a cause only to discover our 
lack of sympathy with other crusaders in its behalf. We may 
delight in the social atmosphere of a community, yet detest 
some of its leaders. 

Often, in making a major decision, we attempt to crowd 
these impending conflicts into the background of our conscious- 
ness; we prefer not to think of them. We vaguely hope that in 
time differences will disappear, or that we shall conquer ad- 
verse circumstances in the situation. Too rarely, before mak- 
ing a vital decision, do we deliberately test these possibilities, 
think through the incompatibilities and contrasts of interest 
we shall have to face, weigh the sacrifices we shall have to 
make for the sake of a desired good. Hence the poignancy of 
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later regret: We know, when we can no longer avoid the con- 
flict, that we ought to have foreseen it; and we rationalize our 
remorse over our own inadequacy into a quarrel with others or 
with fate. 

“T am obliged,” writes a correspondent, “to waste my time 
and my energies doing things for the wrong people.” Of course, 
from one point of view they may be the wrong people—the 
point of view of an abstract economy of one’s personal powers. 
But really it is that point of view that is wrong, not the people. 
Our moral qualities are put to the test by circumstances as 
they are, not as they might be could we choose over again how 
to arrange our lives. After deciding to live in a certain social 
environment (which, in the case quoted, was through mar- 
riage), the individual at once assumes the obligation to live 
with certain people, to find personal satisfactions, even self- 
realization, in association with them. Indeed, the involuntary 
associations implied in the voluntary choice of a way of life 
provide the soundest test for the sincerity of our purposes. 

Of course, where difficulties have not been foreseen, where 
irritations and lack of congeniality become increasingly seri- 
ous, or where we recognize self-frustration in the chosen path, 
nothing may avail but a complete re-orientation. But here 
again we meet with a moral failing characteristic of our time: 
Instead of resolutely changing our course, we are apt merely 
to play with the idea. It may be that here also the richness of 
our preceding experiences is the underlying cause of hesita- 
tion, but more probably it is a newly acquired skill in drugging 
our conscience with illegitimate compensations. Thus, like the 
cartoonist’s type of whom “there is one in every office,” we 
paint for ourselves and those willing to listen to us a vivid pic- 
ture of the heroic things “we’ll tell the boss” when he comes 
in; but when the moment for courageous action comes, we slip 
quietly back into our seat and speak to our neighbor of a world 
in which “one must know how to give and take.” Unable or 
unwilling to muster the energy that is required to realize our 
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dreams, we permit our wandering imagination to embellish 
them with ever more ornate and pleasing furnishings until we 
dangle before our desires the day-dream picture of a situation 
so far removed from possible realization that we have a good 
excuse for doing nothing to bring it into being. And by this 
course, the original “if only” of remorse is transformed into a 
regretful “if only” applied to circumstances beyond our con- 
trol. Against the danger of this mental process—which is apt 
to become a habit—we must ever be on guard. 

Unless there is something seriously wrong with our adjust- 
ment to the social environment, something so palpably wrong 
that we cannot escape it, that it haunts us, that it prevents us, 
not temporarily only, but continually, from living effectively, 
there is only one remedy: and that is to try to visualize our en- 
vironment as it might be and then set to work and make it as 
nearly so as we can. This counsel is neither as platitudinous 
nor as utopian as at first it may seem. Not platitudinous, be- 
cause we realize that moral steadfastness is just that quality 
which it is most difficult to attain in an age of constant change. 
Not utopian, because modern psychology here comes to our 
aid and shows us how we can gain stability by a purposeful 
training of habit. 

The mood of despondency, of frustration, which often 
overcomes the best of us is due precisely to the fact that we are 
still carrying around with us minds trained in the eighteenth 
century; for that is practically what our educational system 
comes to. We are wavering between absolutes of moral choice 
when we ought to be conscious of the demands of expediency. 
There is nothing blameworthy in the desire which many sensi- 
tive persons feel at one time or another, to “run away from it 
all”; if it were not for such impulses no Mr. Polly would ever 
get away from his nagging wife and her cold potatoes to begin 
life anew. But the frequent repetition of such a mood, un- 
checked, erodes the moral conscience and gradually substi- 
tutes for the solid rock of character the slush of sentimental 
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self-pity. There is no merit in repeatedly contemplating a revy- 
olutionary solution of our troubles if we are too weak to revolt. 
For most of us it is more courageous to see things through, 
either by tolerating with good grace what cannot be changed 
or by setting to work seriously to mend broken links and read- 
just strained springs of life. To run away from responsibilities 
previously recognized is in most situations the more dan- 
gerous an act of cowardice because we are so skilled in ration- 
alizing our motives into some form of social idealism. 

This does not mean that every cobbler should stick to his 
last or that marriages should never be dissolved. Nor is the 
best way to reform an institution always from within. But 
major choices demand a sense of social and personal economy; 
and a known ill, if not too unbearable, may be preferable to 
the risks of a surgical operation. It is the glory of our age that 
we can each individually make great moral choices, that we 
have as individuals and as groups the power to affect the com- 
mon interests of society as well as our own. To do justice to 
this immense human responsibility we must begin with an 
effort to understand our own motives and the ways we have 
come by them, so that we shall not continually deceive our- 
selves about the nature of our conflicting desires and their re- 
spective urgency. A truly moral life requires a sense of values, 
almost an aesthetic quality. Yet the recognition of these values 
and our reaction to them must become automatic in the lesser 
exigencies of life so that our energies shall be free for making 
major choices and for courageous action in their light. 


129 East Frrty-Seconp STREET, 
New York City 


DEMOCRACY OR EDUCATION? 
WILLIAM ORTON 


In a letter written in the year 1900, William James un- 
burdened himself of a rather startling piece of social prognosis: 


Mr. Bosanquet somewhere says that so far from the dark ages being 
over, we are just at the beginning of a new dark age period. He means 
that ignorance and unculture, which then were merely brutal, are now 
articulate and possessed of a literary voice, and the fight is transferred 
from fields and castles and town walls to “organs of publicity”; but it is 
the same fight, of reason and goodness against stupidity and passions; 
and it must be fought through to the same kind of success. But it means 
the re-educating of perhaps twenty more generations. 


Had the writer of that letter lived through the European 
war he would have had still stronger reason for considering 
Mr. Bosanquet a good prophet. He might have come to won- 
der, when he considered the part played in that vast hysteria 


by propaganda, deliberate misinformation, and appeal to the 
mob mind, whether anything at all had been gained by teach- 
ing the majority of Western mankind to read. He might even 
have subscribed to the facetious suggestion of a writer in the 
Living Age of 1926: “If the State Department prevented us 
voters from getting any information at all, the cause of peace 
would be advanced a good thousand years.” 

Since the war there has existed among a majority of writers 
for the general public something like a tacit conspiracy to ig- 
nore the distrust of the democratic principle that characterizes 
so much unpublished thought and speech. There is of course 
nothing very new about the attitude itself; the present phase 
dates at least from Carlyle, and has been periodically fur- 
bished by neo-Darwinians, neo-Marxians, neo-Hegelians, neo- 
Nietzscheans without number. The recent emphasis has how- 
ever a certain cynicism which suggests that James’s “twenty 
more generations” may well be prolonged to the Greek kalends 
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if in the meantime demagogues, dictators, or the devil do not 
make short work of their inanities. 

For much of this the artists are responsible. An attitude of 
this kind is contagious. Without knowing it, the intelligentsia 
has taken a toxic scepticism from such men as John, Picasso, 
Satie, Stravinsky, Milhaud, Massine, the Sitwells, Cabell, and 
many another. It has felt the significance of their eclecticism, 
their deliberate eschewal of the broad Victorian appeal in fa- 
vor of limited and peculiar minorities. And the contagion runs 
the wider since our fundamental attitudes to life are shaped by 
art as much as by thought: everything being, in the last resort, 
a question of taste. Then there is the school of contemporary 
criticism represented in fiction by Sinclair Lewis and in belles- 
lettres by the American Mercury school of essayists, whose 
burden is apparently that a democracy has neither the tastes 
nor the ethics of an aristocracy. The naiveté of their surprise at 
this discovery is almost as edifying as the perverse delight they 
seem to take in it. But on the whole it is the sociologists who 
have contributed most toward the democratic disillusion. For 
them vox populiis now no more vox dei than it was for Plato— 
and Plato’s gods were hardly as respectableas thelatelamented 
Jahveh. Despite its androgynous ancestry from Spencer to Le 
Bon, the conviction is spreading that the limitations of sociol- 
ogy are not simply those of the sociologists; and with the joy- 
ful company of Freudians exploiting the social aspects of sub- 
jective analysis, there will be little ground on which posterity 
can erect sentimental rationalizations about itself. 

It is a sad decline for Tom Paine’s “illuminating and divine 
principle” and Adam Smith’s “obvious and simple system of 
natural liberty” which “establishes itself of its own accord.” 
A sad decline—but inevitable; for all social gospels, true and 
false alike, are first conceived as simple and natural to a degree 
which experience cannot possibly substantiate. The disorders 
of society are never simple; and for that very reason, popular 
specifics usually are. Experience of a social impasse, in all its 
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discrete pluralistic reality, is so exhausting that any solution 
generally received is certain to be simple and unitary. The 
twin gospels of the nineteenth century—democracy and edu- 
cation—were no exception to this rule; and the former at any 
rate is proving more and more vulnerable to the higher criti- 
cism started by J. S. Mill. 

Certain urgent dilemmas in which democracy now finds it- 
self are in fact clearly forecast in Mill’s second thoughts about 
the doctrine. Mr. Lippman’s work is largely an elaboration of 
Mill’s contention that the machinery of representative gov- 
ernment embodies will, not intelligence; and that such intel- 
ligence as modern communities may collectively exhibit is 
naturally based on self-interest, and a short-sighted and unin- 
formed self-interest at that. Both Bukharin and Mr. Mencken 
might find their main theses anticipated in remarks like the 
following from the essay On Liberty: “The ‘people’ who exer- 
cise the power are not always the same people with those over 
whom it is exercised; and the ‘self-government’ spoken of is 
not the government of each by himself, but of each by all the 
rest.” Unfortunately Mill’s prescription was not adequate to 
his diagnosis; and in its failure modern democracies have in- 
creasingly fallen back on the one function for which he pro- 
nounced them “radically unfit”: the function of governing. 
The current expression “law-making bodies” gives a clue to 
the whole problem; and the measure of their law-making (18,- 
230 bills and resolutions in the six months of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, of which over 700 became law, to say nothing of 
state enactments! ) is largely a measure of their incompetence. 
What of course Mill considered their true function—with safe- 
guards which the new German constitution and some Ameri- 
can states are attempting to observe—was “‘to watch and con- 
trol the government”; and so to interpret general opinion that 
“every person in the country may count upon finding some- 
body who speaks his mind as well or better than he could speak 
it himself.” And the weakness of the argument lies in its too- 
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easy assumption that a body of men competent neither to leg- 
islate nor to administer will “watch and control” with sufficient 
wisdom, or represent opinion with sufficient catholicity. 

Experience demonstrates that in fact most of the “watch- 
ing” is done by highly paid expert representatives of particular 
interests; that the “controlling” frequently amounts to stulti- 
fication of any positive leadership the system may accidentally 
produce; and that the opinion represented, even were it im- 
partially so, is mostly worthless. Henry C. Adams, in that little 
classic of 1887, The Relation of the State to Industrial Action, 
noted two assumptions as characterizing contemporary laissez 
faire: (1) that individuals know their own interests in the 
sense in which they are identical with the interests of others; 
and (2) that they will in this sense, without coercion, follow 
them. In substituting these, said he, for the older utilitarian- 
ism, political economy had degenerated from a science based 
on a principle to a philosophy based on a maxim. It now ap- 
pears that the maxim was not a sound one. 

But in order to rationalize, agreeably to its self-esteem, the 
resulting struggle of sectional interests that do not in fact re- 
solve in any adequate synthesis, later democracy has had to 
postulate two more assumptions that its forefathers would 
never have dreamed of: namely, competence and interest, not 
merely in the representatives, but in the people at large. The 
longevity of these assumptions in the presence of so powerful 
a body of hostile evidence must surely be ascribed to the fact 
that we walk by faith, not by sight; as must also the shock of 
the belated discovery that they do not hold. 

As to the former—the assumption of competence—few re- 
flective people would now contest Mr. Lippman’s verdict in 
The Phantom Public: 

The individual man does not have opinions on all public affairs. He 
does not know how to direct public affairs. He does not know what is 
happening, why it is happening, what ought to happen. I cannot imagine 
how ke could know, and there is not the least reason for thinking, as 
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mystical democrats have thought, that the compounding of individual 
ignorances in masses of people can produce a continuous directing force 
in public affairs... . . General information for the informing of pub- 
lic opinion is altogether too general for intellectual decency. And life is 
too short for the pursuit of omniscience by the counting in a state of 
nervous excitement of all the leaves on all the trees. 


The old faith, however, lives on in the tendency of much liber- 
al theorizing to appeal from the partial and passionate “opin- 
ion” that is all we know to a hypothetical “true” or “real” 
opinion that is as beneficent as it is vague—a sort of divine 
right principle for demos. And when this is countered by the 
suggestion that any such opinion, if it exist at all, is neither 
prompt enough nor spontaneous enough to meet the need, the 
response of radical and conservative alike is always the magic 
word “education.” To doubt that invocation, and the elabo- 
rate ritual that accompanies it, still savors of sacrilege. 

The other assumption—that of interest—fares little bet- 
ter in the presence of “get-out-the-vote” campaigns that get 
out less than 50 per cent. It is indeed a delicate question how 
far organized vote stimulation can go without defeating its 
own ends. The business was demonstrated on a grand scale in 
the Republican primaries of Pennsylvania in 1926, when three 
candidates for senatorial nomination spent upwards of three 
million dollars on a vote-getting campaign. Apart from the 
magnitude of the sum there was nothing exceptionally start- 
ling about the proceedings. There were, it is true, some sixty 
thousand paid “watchers” at the polls receiving ten dollars a 
day; and a good deal of the money came from propagandist 
groups that had decided to support (on terms) one or other of 
the candidates. The moral, however, was generally missed. It 
may or may not be a good thing that only persons able to com- 
mand the expenditure of huge sums of ready money can obtain 
even a bare chance of election; and the particular interests 
represented by the successful candidate may or may not be 
those which would, in an impartial view, most contribute to 
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the common good. But what sort of public is it that can be 
stimulated to the point of action, wise or unwise, only by such 
tactics? Even if, as some modern Jefferson has proposed, we 
jail all the non-voters, what is the “opinion” thus elicited like- 
ly to be worth? Apparently neither more nor less than ten 
dollars a day. 

Here also Mill has touched the heart of the matter. “When 
we talk of the interest of a body of men, or even of an individ- 
ual man, the question what would be considered their interest 
by an unprejudiced observer is one of the least important parts 
of the whole matter. ... . What it is the man’s interest to 
do or refrain from depends less on any outward circumstances 
than upon what sort of man he is.” “What sort of man he is”: 
again the familiar invocation echoes on the wind of optimism, 
and the gospel of education is appealed to to strengthen the 
foundations of the older evangel. And again the quantitative 
fallacy assails us—the idea that since a certain nostrum has 
worked passably in a certain situation and in moderate doses, 
our welfare will be indefinitely increased, and the millennium 
ultimately attained, by the simple process of applying more 
and more of it. The exposure of this notion by Mr. Mencken 
and others as applied to the democratic dogma has not affected 
its prevalence in regard to education; partly because that gos- 
pel is newer, and the memory of its early struggles is still pres- 
ent to many minds; partly, and mainly, because it is the last 
hope of those who strive to keep unspotted their faith in its 
predecessor. Accordingly, the quantitative fallacy is rampant: 
more schools, more colleges, more pupils, more teachers, more 
books, more money, more subjects—and ultimately, perhaps, 
more chaos and more disillusion. 

Now even from a mercenary standpoint it is time this edv- 
cation business were submitted to a general accounting. The 
United States has a heavier investment in it than any other so- 
ciety, past or present: an investment not merely in money, 
but in life. One-fourth of the population—an unprecedented 
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amount—is segregated in educational institutions of one sort 
or another, as compared with about one-seventh in England 
and Germany, and considerably less everywhere else. Are the 
dividends adequate? The evidence suggests a decided “No.” 

At the lowest level there is no need to challenge the assault 
on illiteracy. It is undoubtedly necessary to civilization that 
the masses be able to figure the election returns and the pro- 
fessional sport statistics and read the subway advertisements, 
the tabloid newspapers, the semipornographic journals, the 
movie captions, and whatever of popular science or mythology 
they have time for. It is even expedient that they be taught 
to lift their collective voice in “The Star-spangled Banner,” 
“Sweet and Low,” “Yankee Doodle,” “Yes Sir, She’s My 
Baby,” and other traditional ululations. But that after all rep- 
resents a mere fractional percentage of the investment; and 
the returns, like the entrants, peter out as they ascend the 
scale of attainment. College teachers of less than twenty years’ 
standing are annually dismayed to find how small a harvest of 
twelve years’ toil comes in the baggage of the Freshman. The 
Scotsman’s traditional bag of oatmeal held more solid pab- 
ulum. And at the end of four, five, or six years more, there 
stands no bridge of custom over which the pick of the survivors 
carry their gains into the service of government and adminis- 
tration. In its place is a gigantic dump heap where the major- 
ity strip their souls again for the struggle of the commercial 
arena. 

Even the strictly scholastic results bear, so far as these 
things can be estimated, a less favorable ratio to the academic 
investment than elsewhere; and the contribution to the cul- 
tural life of the community is meager and ineffective. Even at 
its best, education in this field would have more than enough 
to contend with; for its essence is the training of individual 
judgment and discrimination; and how much chance has that 
among a people committed commercially and politically to the 
cult of size and quantity, whose colossal advertisements of 
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standardized consumption invade the very waves of the two 
oceans? We are too easily tempted to assume that the edu- 
cator must necessarily in the long run have the best of it. The 
odds are against him. The movie, deliberately capitalizing the 
lowest common denominator it can reach in sentiment, taste, 
and ideology; the newspapers with their unspeakable “com- 
ics” in which the public is amused by, and so taught to con- 
done, the worst of its own banalities; religion, with its horde 
of sensationalists and publicity-mongers, patterning the mor- 
als, as commerce does the tastes, of its myriad adherents on 
the lines of the “nation-wide selling campaign”—these and 
endless others are interests too deeply vested to be displaced 
by the transient efforts of the educator; and they are “at it” 
all the time, day and night, from youth to age, with an effi- 
ciency education can neither rival nor purchase. For they 
know how to seduce the tired mind, with its primary needs most 
urgent and its controls weakened; they know how to mobilize 
the pitiless compulsion of crowd esteem; and their success is 
much more closely identified with the national ideals than that 
of the educator they subsidize. The occasional nonconformist 
who survives the regimentation of college and fraternity living 
may be tolerated, but not emulated; and the cultural heretic 
can make money as an entertainer more easily than he can 
make disciples on the shores of the Gadarene lake. 

Why worry? “They besought him to depart out of their 
country.” Let us acknowledge that in no modern community 
is there as much simple happiness, as much common comfort, 
as in contemporary America. Let us even grant—what is more 
doubtful—that the educational investment contributes to this 
in an important degree. The pessimistic turn of social philos- 
ophy, superficially paradoxical, finds a deeper justification in 
this very felicity. Its significance was noted, in terms even 
more pessimistic than those of James, by the Russian Hertzen 
fifty years ago. The trend of European, and still more of Amer- 
ican, civilization, said he, was toward an occidental equivalent 
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of old China—not ignorant, not illiterate, not unhappy; but 
replete, static, sterile: “the Celestial Empire, the Median 
Kingdom, a kingdom not of God but of man.” To this, adds 
Merejowski, its practical positivism must ultimately lead; 
since the “religion of mankind” is no more than the mummi- 
fied wrapping about the body of a dead God. “Both in the 
worship of ancestors and the worship of descendants the only 
visage of man is equally sacrificed: personality to impersonal- 
ity, toa countless race, to the people, to mankind—“‘the masses 
of some prolific spawn, compressed out of the myriads of bour- 
geois shallowness.’ ” 

Spengler arrives independently at the same position. And 
in both the Russian and the German analyses the spectacle of 
the inexorable departure of life, of meaning, from a society 
settling into the crystalline ossification of a spiritual ice-age 
evokes an involuntary horror. 

Cultures are organisms, and world-history is their collective biogra- 
ee Every Culture has its own Civilisation. The Civilisation 
is the inevitable destiny of the Culture. Civilisations are the most exter- 
nal and artificial states of which a species of developed humanity is capa- 
ble. They are a conclusion, the thing-become succeeding the thing- 
becoming, death following life, rigidity following expansion, intellectual 
age and the stonebuilt petrifying world-city following mother earth and 
the spiritual childhood of Doric and Gothic. They are an end, irrevoca- 
frre The end is a sunset reflected in forms revived for a moment 
by pedant or by eclectic—semi-earnestness and doubtful genuineness 
dominate the world of the arts. We today are in this condition—playing 
a tedious game with dead forms to keep up the illusion of a living art. 


If this were true, what would one expect to find as the 
dominant aspects of an educational system? One would ex- 
pect to find it mainly concerned with negative adaptation: the 
adaptation both of its cultural heritage and of its human mate- 
rial to the demands of its present social and economic environ- 
ment. One would expect its purely scholastic aims and achieve- 
ments to be relatively unimportant to society at large, save in 
so far as they might be made to minister to the comfort and 
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amusement of contemporary living. One would expect to find 
it practicing a dogmatic positivism while preaching the toler- 
ance that is another name for agnosticism. One would expect 
to find it confronted occasionally, in a few unhappy individuals 
(like those of whom Hertzen said “we are not at all the physi- 
cians—we are the pain’’), with a choice between a traditional 
idealism and the acceptance of social norms and standards con- 
ceived as given; and on the whole, choosing the latter. One 
would expect, in a society like that of America, to find a grow- 
ing incompatibility between the inherited ideal of education 
and the current idea of democracy. 

The subversion of the educational ideal in such a case is 
the vindication of Spengler’s pessimism. To educate for things 
as they are, only more so; to accept as ends the desiderata of 
the “conglomerated mediocrity,” and to devote one’s energies 
to facilitating their realization, regardless of what other values 
may be jettisoned in the process—that is subversion. And to 
that we are all but come. 

Consider, for example, the influence upon education of the 
popular conceptions of what constitutes success in life. “The 
highest compliment that can be paid a philanthropic, religious, 
or educational scheme is to pronounce it ‘business-like’; where- 
as a man is insulted if you call his business philanthropic, or 
religious, or educational. A school board must be a ‘business’ 
board; scholars must be picked and officered by a business man 
as university president; and the ultimate control of churches, 
colleges, and charities is left to the solid men of business whose 
money makes these possible.”” One does not need to distort 
the situation in the black-and-white perspective of an Upton 
Sinclair to perceive that there are possibilities of loss as well as 
gain in it. 

The risk to education is still more imminent in another and 
wider sphere. Education for democracy—almost a slogan of 
the American school system—is an exceedingly dangerous 
maxim for education. Whether in the Prussian state of yester- 


*E. A. Ross, Sociological Principles, chap. xlvii. 
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day or the fundamentalist states of today, the acceptance of a 
given social institution as an end for education has wrought 
mortal injury to education without in the long run availing 
much to the institution. Protestant Americans are swift to de- 
nounce it in the Roman Catholic system, while they are blind 
to their own approach to it in respect of the political state. 
When a prominent authority describes the public schools as 
“the chief factories of American citizenship” he states a fact 
which admits of very questionable import. When he goes on 
to enumerate as the functions of a university “the training of 
leaders for the institutions of democracy, and the formulation 
of standards for democracy’s undertakings,” he does better 
service to democracy than to education, but little to either. 
For the ills of an institution that works none too well will not 
be cured by adapting human nature to fit it, or something as 
near like it as may be, but by adapting it to fit the best that we 
can make of human nature. 

The sacrifice of genuine educational values on the cracked 
altar of democracy can be justified by no consideration of ex- 
pediency. And there is reason to think such values are being 
sacrificed, not merely to political but to social democracy as 
well. The abandonment of all but “the most commonly used 
words” in the spelling and language work of the schools, to 
which the before-mentioned authority refers as an improve- 
ment; the abandonment of grammar, along with the spirit, if 
not the letter, of other formal disciplines are cases in point. 
“The technical grammar on which elementary school children 
used to spend so much time and effort has also been shown to 
be of but little value.” Value for what? For the living of life 
as it is currently lived.’ And is that the level on which the ideals 

* The following passages from a recent report of the City Schools Division of 
the Federal Bureau of Education are instructive: “A curriculum prepared only a 
few years ago no longer meets the needs of modern city life... .. Not so many 
years ago the course in arithmetic was weighted down with ‘mental discipline prob- 
lems.’ English grammar courses were exercises in parsing and diagramming. No 
reputable educator today thinks of holding to these courses founded on a philosophy 


that has no scientific support. According to present-day thought the curriculum 
should be reconstructed largely in terms of contemporary American life.” 
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of education are to be built in future? So also of the curtail- 
ment of arithmetic and mathematics: “few people have occa- 
sion for anything more.” The gain to democracy is not con- 
spicuously evident; the loss to education is cumulative and 
patent. 

All this of course might be well enough if alongside it there 
were another educational system for a master class, which 
would presuppose some adequate means of selection. But that 
is precisely what is lacking: the present educational system is 
all in this kind that we have, and about the best we can say is 
that selection goes on in spite of it rather than because of it. 
Meanwhile the society that it produces develops in such fash- 
ion that the need for leadership is automatically increased 
while the supply of it is automatically reduced in proportion. 
Could any more striking proof be wanted of the inadequacy of 
current democracy as an end for education? 

For, after all, we might resign ourselves to Spengler’s fa- 
talism and settle down to make the best of a not too uncom- 
fortable process if we had any guaranty of its going on long 
enough for us to get used to it. But the only sort of guaranty 
that is decipherable on the bond seems of the exactly opposite 
tenor. “It is surely strange,” comments F. C. S. Schiller, “that 
the great war did not lead to the rise of a great general or a 
great statesman anywhere. This must mean either that armies 
and politics are so organized that genius cannot rise to the top 
in them, or that there is no genius to rise.” Positive eugenics 
may be debatable; but the facts of dysgenic selection are past 
all argument. There is no need for metaphysical quarrel as to 
what is the absolute suwmmum bonum in humanity: “the social 
order operates so as to weed out the very qualities it deems 
most admirable.” Apart altogether from vital statistics, there 
is simple enough evidence on this point. “It is not good for so- 
ciety that a cricketer or a prize fighter, a film actor or a dancer, 
should be esteemed and rewarded more highly than the man 
who discovers a cure for malaria or cancer”—or even, one 
might add, the genius in education. For there are ailments of 
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the body politic as well as of the individual; and they take, in 
the end, as large a toll of human life. Crowd-thinking, mob 
psychology, upon which it is now customary to place the bur- 
den of blame for social disaster, is a condition, not of the illit- 
erate rural populace, but of the literate city aggregates. It isa 
failing of quite nice people, like one’s self, who have been 
through the present regimen of high school and, in many cases, 
college. It is as prevalent today as it ever was: there is more 
of it at this moment associated with the term “bolshevism” 
than there was a few years ago associated with the mythical 
“Hun”; and it is as ready to be touched off to another con- 
flagration. From such liability it is the educator, if anyone, 
who can save society; and upon his ability to do so the security 
of all other gain is contingent. 

To ask him, therefore, to accept any given system of cus- 
toms, tastes, and institutions as the end of his endeavors is to 
abrogate his whole possibility of service, and a treason to the 
state. For the intellectual, the moral, and the aesthetic con- 
science of the community is in his keeping; and the freedom he 
asks to grope for his own ends is also that which it is the high- 
est interest of society to preserve for him. The lot of a leader 
in this field is hard enough anyway. His values cannot always 
be self-evident to his pupils—indeed, it is a criterion of his 
work that they should be in some measure novel to them—nor 
to the mass of mankind. He must be perpetually at war, as all 
the great teachers have been, with the forms and conventions 
that he finds around him; that is his function, his value in the 
world. However fine they be, for him they must be better yet. 
For he is charged with a challenge to all achievement, bearer 
of the faith that the spirit of humanity is greater than all its 
forms. And his is the figure that mankind has chosen as its 
perennial symbol: bound—but not for ever—on cross or crag 
in the dawn of wisdom; and after, riding the farthest verge of 
human knowing, to break the lone lance that is life into the 
void that is destiny. 
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THE ETHICS OF PROHIBITION 
J. ELLIOT ROSS 


The question I propose to discuss is whether the state has 
the moral right to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquor. As far as possible, I wish to 
divorce this discussion from the particular form which prohibi- 
tion has taken in this country. I am not concerned whether 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol is in fact intoxicating, or 
whether the Eighteenth Amendment really represents demo- 
cratic opinion in the United States. Again, the possibility of 
enforcing the Volstead Law is ruled out. All these are definite, 
concrete questions, with a high emotional content that makes 
their calm discussion almost impossible. I want to get back of 
them to the abstract, underlying ethical principles. 

It follows from this that I am discussing prohibition, and 
not the lack of prohibition. It ought not to be necessary to say 
that, but there has been so much confusion in the minds of 
some people that evidently it is necessary. For on all sides we 
hear it said that prohibition has done this or that, whereas it is 
not prohibition at all, but the absence of prohibition. If we 
may emphasize the obvious, prohibition is a governmental ar- 
rangement by which citizens are kept from using intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes. I think it should be clear, there- 
fore, that when people die from drinking illicit poison liquor, it 
is not prohibition that has killed them, but a violation of pro- 
hibition. The only cases of death that could reasonably be 
charged to prohibition would be those of such confirmed alco- 
holics that the deprivation of liquor killed them. 

My question, then, might be formulated: Given the fact 
that the abuse of liquor in any particular state is an extremely 
serious social evil, has the state the moral right to use the ex- 
treme means of totally prohibiting the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of intoxicating beverages? 
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The mere statement of the question in this way assumes 
that the state sometimes, at least, has such a moral power of 
legislation that it can sometimes create a moral obligation of 
obedience on the part of its citizens. And at the same time it 
recognizes that such a right of the state is not unlimited, that 
there may sometimes be a tyrannical exercise of civil power 
which does not bind the consciences of its subjects. 

I know that these assumptions are not granted by all ethi- 
cians. Some know no moral obligations, or at least no obliga- 
tions that are moral in the sense in which I have used the word. 
And others know no inalienable moral rights of individuals as 
against the power of the state. The state may do whatever the 
state can do. But these differences are so fundamental that 
they cannot be gone into here. It would take too long, and 
probably would not bring conviction in the end. But there are 
enough others, I think, who agree substantially with my use of 
the terms, who yet feel that there is here a real problem of eth- 
ics and government. Perhaps the Jnternational Journal of 
Ethics, therefore, will open its pages to a discussion of this 
question of prohibition from the standpoint of the assump- 
tions I have made. 

My statement of the question assumes, too, that the abuse 
of intoxicating liquor is a very serious social evil involving a 
large proportion of the population. Whether this is so in fact 
is for the statesman or sociologist to determine, not the ethi- 
cian. It does not come within the scope of my purpose to dis- 
cuss the actual conditions in the United States when the 
Eighteenth Amendment was passed. My question is only: 

If in any particular nation the abuse of intoxicating liquors 
is a very serious social evil, involving a large proportion of the 
population, may the government justly prevent from getting 
liquor even those who can use liquor wisely, in order that those 
who abuse liquor shall be unable to get it? 

Since the vats and distilleries were presumably dried up, 
printer’s ink has flowed quite freely in discussing the pros and 
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cons of the question of prohibition. But to the narrow ethical 
question I have set myself, most of what has been written is 
irrelevant. It concerns the practical possibility of enforcing 
prohibition, or the way in which the amendment was passed, 
or is a comparison of B.V. and A.V. days. Or it deals with the 
political aspects of the question, as to whether it is advisable 
to include sumptuary legislation in a written constitution. 

Granted the assumptions I have made, I think that the 

ethical arguments bearing on the question may be reduced to 
three. Probably the most common argument against prohibi- 
tion is that it does not accomplish its purpose, that conditions 
are worse now than before prohibition. Lurid pictures are 
drawn of high-school girls and boys with hip flasks, of the 
thousands of deaths from alcoholism, of the freedom with 
which liquor can be obtained almost anywhere in the country. 
The argument is given an ethical slant by asserting that the 
state has no right to pass a law that will produce such condi- 
tions. 
From the standpoint of practical politics this argument 
may have some weight. The present conditions of enforce- 
ment of prohibition may make it advisable to repeal or modify 
the law. But this has nothing to do with the right of the state 
to pass the law. For it is only a certain confusion of thought 
which can attribute these evils to prohibition. They are due, 
not to prohibition, but to the lack of it. Prohibition—that is, 
preventing men from getting intoxicating liquors—would au- 
tomatically wipe out these evils. 

That may sound like a truism, but it really is not. For it 
may happen that the enforcement of a law—and not the lack 
of enforcement, as we have in regard to prohibition— may fail 
to attain the purpose in view. There is, for instance, the direct 
primary. This law is not violated. Men are nominated for 
office in this way. But it would be a hardy optimist who would 
assert that it had attained the objects of its proponents. 

The distinction between the right of doing a thing and the 
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advisability of doing it may be clear from an illustration or 
two. Thus parents may have the right to forbid their daughter 
to receive a certain young man in their house. But it may be 
inadvisable for them to exercise this right for fear that the 
daughter may see him elsewhere under more dangerous cir- 
cumstances. Or a man may have the right to erect a spite wall, 
though the unpleasant consequences to himself in the way of 
social ostracism may make it inadvisable for him to do so. 
Certainly a man may have the right to wear a brilliant crimson 
dress suit to a dinner party, but unless he happens to be Mark 
Twain it would probably be better for him not to run thus 
counter to social customs. 

All these things, however, are simply a matter of what is 
advisable. They do not touch the ethical right of the individ- 
uals to act in these ways. And so, no matter what the viola- 
tions of prohibition may be, they do not touch the ethical right 
of the state to prohibit. They may be very sound arguments in 
the sphere of practical politics, but they have no standing in 
the court of conscience. 

Some opponents of prohibition have seen this, and so in 
order to get some moral as well as practical ground for opposi- 
tion, they have claimed that the state has the right only to 
reinforce the natural or divine law. It may not go beyond this 
sphere to forbid what is not already forbidden by God’s own 
legislation, either positive or through the nature of man. Fa- 
bian Franklin, for instance, maintains this in his book What 
Prohibition Has Done to America. 

But such a position is clearly untenable, because it cannot 
be carried out consistently. The state has forbidden many 
other things not forbidden by the divine or natural law, and 
that without any protest from the strictest constructionist of 
its powers. For example, the state has forbidden bucket shops. 
There is nothing certainly in God’s positive legislation to for- 
bid gambling in this particular way, when it is not dishonest. 
If a man wants to bet on the rise or fall of particular stocks, 
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without any actual purchase being contemplated, he has as 
much right under natural law to do this as to bet on raindrops 
sliding down a window. 

A more striking illustration of the prohibitive power of the 
state is the prohibition of possessing or carrying firearms. The 
right to defend one’s self against unjust aggression is one of 
the most fundamental of all rights, yet this law leaves many 
an innocent man powerless to protect himself against a bur- 
glar. For this law is enforced against law-abiding citizens, and 
not against gunmen. I do not mean that the state deliberately 
makes this discrimination; but, as a matter of fact, it works 
out that way. For it is just as impossible to prevent altogether 
the bootlegging of automatics as it is to prevent altogether the 
bootlegging of whiskey. As a consequence, the reputable citi- 
zen may find himself defenseless when attacked by fully armed 
thugs. It would probably not do him much good if he did have 
the latest improved forty-five in his hip pocket; but why 
should the state have the right to prohibit his putting a Colt 
in his pocket if it has not the right to prohibit his putting a 
flask there? 

There is nothing in the Ten Commandments, or in the na- 
tural law, prohibiting traffic at fifty miles an hour. But the 
state steps in to regulate this traffic. And it does it on the gen- 
eral principle that the end of the state is to secure the temporal 
well-being of its citizens, and therefore the state has a right to 
the means to accomplish this end. Whether under particular 
circumstances it is to be the regulation of automobiles, or the 
prohibition of gambling, or the limiting of broadcasting, the 
state decides. 

I do not mean to imply that the state is always right. In 
the opening paragraph of this article I have admitted that 
sometimes the state may exercise its power tyrannically. But 
that is to be judged on some other principle than the mere fact 
of being over and beyond the prohibitions of the natural or 
divine law. 
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Those who oppose prohibition on ethical grounds can make 
out a more plausible case when they approach it from the 
standpoint of the fundamental and inherent rights of the indi- 
vidual. They echo the Declaration of Independence. Like the 
fathers of our republic, they hold that men are endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, and that among these are the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The emphasis of those appealing to this principle is on the 
right to liberty. They argue that prohibition is an infringe- 
ment of individual liberty. And of course this must be grant- 
ed. Prohibition does take away the liberty of using intoxicat- 
ing liquors. But when stated thus broadly, the argument 
proves a great deal too much. For every law is an infringement 
upon the liberty of some individual. The very idea of law im- 
plies such a restriction. If we are to take the position that no 
restriction of individual liberty is ever justified, then we must 
advocate anarchy. 

Nor is the argument helped much by saying that prohibi- 
tion would be an infringement of liberty for an insufficient rea- 
son. For this, too, leads to anarchy. If it be for an insufficient 
reason, who is to judge of the insufficiency? We already have 
the judgment of the state expressed by the passage of the law. 
It must be, then, the individual. And if the individual is to 
judge of the injustice of this law on the ground that the rea- 
sons for it are insufficient, then he is to judge of all other laws. 
And we come ultimately to a condition of anarchy. 

There is a sound principle of our legal procedure, that no 
man is a judge in his own case. For the human mind is so con- 
stituted that it can always find a justification for itself. There 
would be no use in passing laws if each one were to be his own 
judge. It would be a mere farce. Open anarchy would be 
much cheaper. 

Where the state is organized on a democratic basis, the 
only safe thing is to leave the judgment of particular laws to 
the voters. When, following the duly constituted procedure, a 
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law has been passed, the assumption is that it is just. And if it 
is seriously unjust, there is only a question of time before such 
strong public opinion will be mustered against it as to effect its 
repeal. It is conceivable that an aggressive minority may be 
able in a particular instance to put over unjust legislation. 
But it is inconceivable that they should be able to keep it in 
force indefinitely. We get back to Lincoln’s homely judgment 
that you cannot fool all the people all the time. 

Others have argued more plausibly that although the state 
may restrict liberty through its laws, this is only upon condi- 
tion that the restrictive law secures liberty in another direc- 
tion to compensate for the loss inflicted by the law. Liberty is 
looked upon as the greatest common good, and any law which 
takes away liberty is therefore attacking the greatest common 
good. Hence a law should always leave the sum total of lib- 
erty the same. 

» An example of this principle is the law limiting the speed 
of automobiles. This restricts the liberty of drivers, but it se- 
cures the liberty of pedestrians. And in a way it also secures 
the greater liberty of drivers themselves. They are less liable 
to accident from other drivers. We can, for the sake of argu- 
ment, grant this principle. But it does not seem to render the 
prohibition of intoxicating liquors necessarily unjust. For we 
have assumed that the abuse of liquor had been a very serious 
social evil before the state attempted to remedy the situation 
by prohibition. In this country, I think, if we take family in a 
wide enough sense—as embracing aunts and uncles, nephews 
and nieces—there was hardly a family that had not had one 
member wrecked by drink. 

But, assuming that there has been this very serious abuse 
of liquor, does the prohibition of intoxicating beverages secure 
any liberty corresponding to the loss of liberty through being 
unable to indulge in drinking? 

To answer that question I think we ought to divide the 
population into several groups. There would be, first of all, 
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the men who have gotten the habit of drinking to excess, and 
who are ruining themselves. They are no longer free. They 
have deprived themselves of freedom by becoming slaves to 
this habit. If they are allowed to get liquor freely they will 
have less and less freedom as the months go by. At present 
they have not the freedom to use their money for the support 
of their family, to buy comforts for themselves, to fulfil seri- 
ous obligations as sons, or fathers, or husbands. 

Prohibition—that is, the actual prevention of using intoxi- 
cating beverages—by limiting their liberty in the one direc- 
tion of drink will restore their liberty in every other direction. 
Certainly for them there is a compensating gain, no matter 
how they may, because of their present slavery, object to it. 
For this class prohibition increases liberty, taking the matter 
in this broad way, instead of decreasing it. 

There is, secondly, the class who do not drink, but who are 
the victims of those who drink. They are the wives and daugh- 
ters of drunkards. They are the dependents, generally, of 
those who waste on gin what should go for their support. They 
are the innocent people who are being dragged down into a liv- 
ing hell by the abuse of liquor on the part of others. They are 
the pedestrians or careful drivers who are maimed or killed by 
men whose sureness of sight and touch has been decreased by 
liquor. 

Surely for these, too, there is a gain in liberty. They are 
freed from the constant fear of what the drink addict may do. 
They are free to spend on the necessaries of life what was pre- 
viously going for the bestial satisfaction of the drunkard. 
They are free to face their friends unashamed. They are free 
to get some of the comforts of life, to have some ambition that 
is not eternally blighted by this constant specter of drink. 
They are free to walk the streets or to drive their cars without 
fear of the drunken carelessness of others. 

Then there is the class who are total abstainers by free 
choice and who would not drink even if drink were offered 
them. Their liberty is not infringed, because they do not wish 
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to drink. They are like the man who doesn’t own a car in rela- 
tion to the speed laws, or like a man who doesn’t bet in relation 
to gambling laws. His liberty may not be increased, but neither 
is it decreased. 

Again, we have the class of those who are moderate drink- 
ers. They have never abused liquor, never been intoxicated. 
But then this group subdivides into two. A certain number of 
these moderate drinkers are going to become drunkards. How 
many we cannot tell. But we know from experience that some 
will. No man starts as a drunkard. He always begins by drink- 
ing moderately. But for some there will come the time when 
they are no longer masters, but slaves. They will be drunkards. 

Now these moderate drinkers who are going to be drunk- 
ards are also gaining in freedom by prohibition. They are go- 
ing to be able to keep their manhood. Instead of ending in the 
gutter, they will remain self-respecting and respected citizens. 
The restriction of the law is balanced by an enlargement of 
freedom. And of course, it is an enlargement not only for them 
- but for all those who would have suffered by their becoming 
drunkards. 

Now, how large any one of these classes which I have 
enumerated really is, no one can say with accuracy. But I 
think that certainly the classes whose liberty is enlarged by 
prohibition must far outnumber the classes whose liberty is 
restricted. For you have in the end only those who are mod- 
erate drinkers and who will remain moderate drinkers as suf- 
fering a restriction without a corresponding gain. They must 
be a very small minority compared with the other groups. 

I would point out, too, that this appeal of the antiprohibi- 
tionists to the principle of liberty has some analogy to Shy- 
lock’s pound of flesh. There is a backfire to it. If there are no 
traffic laws, the reckless driver is free to endanger the lives of 
others, it is true; but is not that restricting the reasonable 
freedom of others from unnecessary danger? Now giving lib- 
erty to all to use liquor freely is going to restrict the liberty of 
large classes in something the same way that giving perfect 
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freedom to reckless drivers would restrict the liberty of inno- 
cent pedestrians. The drunkards themselves are going to get 
into a condition where they are no longer free. And the wife 
who needs for food the money that has gone for drink is going 
to have her freedom restricted. And the children who ought to 
be going to school, but who have to work because their father 
spends in drink what should go for them, are going to be re- 
stricted. 

It is not, therefore, as is sometimes assumed, a case of re- 
stricting or not restricting liberty. It is a question of how to 
restrict liberty least, or of how to gain the greatest freedom for 
the greatest number. Those advocating prohibition maintain 
that the greatest liberty will be secured through prohibition. 
Those opposing prohibition claim that it will be obtained by 
allowing the free use of intoxicating beverages. 

Here is a fundamental difference of opinion. Which side is 
right? How is the state to determine? It must take one side or 
the other. It must restrict the freedom of one group or of the 
other. 

Well, it seems to me that the judgment can be made only 
in the duly constituted ways. A right judgment depends upon 
the constitution of the various classes enumerated. Their con- 
stitution is something for the statesman or the sociologist, not 
the ethician, to determine. As a moralist, I can only answer 
that if a particular state in its usual way determines for pro- 
hibition, it seems to be perfectly within its right. For to refuse 
it the right to judge on this matter would be to throw the case 
to the other side. It would be a virtual judgment that the one 
class of moderate drinkers who are never going to abuse liquor 
far outnumbers all the other classes. 

Certainly the individual citizen has no right to make such 
a judgment in the face of a contrary judgment by a great ma- 
jority of his fellow-citizens enacting prohibition, and to main- 
tain that judgment by a practical nullification of the law. He 
may of course stick to his opinion and try by all duly consti- 
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tuted methods to have the law revoked. But while it remains a 
law he is bound by it just as much as by any other law. 

For to give to the individual this right of nullification 
would mean anarchy. No law would be sacred against such a 
principle. As I have said, no man can be a safe judge in his 
own case. Assuredly a man with the habit of drink is no judge 
when the thirst is on him. 

Moreover, the practical nullification of the law would be 
an evil out of all proportion to the infringement of liberty in- 
volved. An ethician may admit that the passive resistance— 
or even forcible resistance—to an unjust law may sometimes 
be justified. But certainly one of the conditions to be fulfilled 
is that the evil done by the resistance should not be dispropor- 
tionate to the evil resisted. And where there are legal meas- 
ures provided for agitating against a law, for building up pub- 
lic opinion to have it changed, it is difficult to see how passive 
resistance can be justified. 

In conclusion, may I say that I have been discussing pro- 
hibition, that is, the securing by governmental interference 
that citizens shall not manufacture, sell, or transport intoxi- 
cating beverages. It is necessary to repeat this because per- 
sons say that prohibition does this or that, when it is not 
prohibition doing it, but the violation of prohibition. Further- 
more, I have been discussing prohibition only from the ethical 
standpoint. The social advisability of attempting prohibition, 
the practical possibility of enforcing it, the means by which it 
was actually passed in this country, are all beside the mark. 
And I have been discussing prohibition with several assump- 
tions in mind: that the abuse of liquor was a very serious social 
evil, that the state has the right to legislate, and that citizens 
have certain inalienable rights. 

Freed, then, from all extraneous questions, the matter is 
reduced simply to this: Assuming that there is a very serious 
abuse of liquor in a particular state, may that state, through 
its duly constituted methods, prohibit the manufacture, sale, 
and transportation of intoxicating beverages? I answer, “Yes.” 


Newman Hatt, New York 
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ETHICS AND THE PRESS 
HARVEY C. LEHMAN AND PAUL A. WITTY 


Until very recently the press and the pulpit were regarded 
as molders of public opinion of paramount significance. The 
latter has decreased in power and consequent significance, but 
the former has become increasingly potent, until today it is 
perhaps the most active single agent in effecting the attitudes 
and determining the opinions of the public. This condition is 
looked upon by many with apprehension. 

No one is able to state accurately the exact status of the in- 
fluence of the press. Influence is a factor so complex that quan- 
titative statement is difficult and unreliable. Certain facts in- 
dicative of influence have been expressed in terms of such 
magnitude as to be suggestive only to a limited degree. 

Everyone is aware that most adults read the newspapers. 
That the effects of the wide circulation of newspapers are far 
reaching, no one questions. One conspicuous effect is the in- 
creasing frequency of newspaper-reading among children. Lit- 
tle has been written regarding the effect of newspaper accessi- 
bility upon the growing child. The spectacular nature of the 
statement of material as well as the choice of subject matter 
which characterizes the modern paper combine to effect im- 
portant changes in children. These changes must be ascer- 
tained by a qualitative study of how children read the news- 
paper. Preliminary to such an accounting it is desirable to as- 
certain the extent to which children read current newspapers. 

In a recent publication it is reported that more than 12,- 
000,000 newspapers are sold daily in the twelve largest cities 
of the United States.’ In another current periodical the total 
daily sale of the newspaper is estimated to be 36,000,000 
copies. 

* Anonymous, “Sell the Papers,” Harper’s Magazine (June, 1925). (This article 
by an anonymous newspaper man undertakes to show how the modern newspaper, 


in its effort to secure greater circulation, has lost sight of the aims and ideals which 
inspired the best American journalism of the days of Greeley and Dana.) 
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We are living in a day of gigantic circulation. There are actually 
sold in this country, every week-day of the year, no less than 36,000,000 
newspapers. There are in the country, by official count, something like 
24,000,000 families. We have accordingly arrived at an era of splendor 
for the press in which each family buys an average of a paper and a half 
a day. And this average, it must be remembered, includes outlying rural 
districts beyond the reach of news-stand circulations. In urban areas the 
density of circulation is of course much greater.” 

In so far as the present writers are aware, no quantitative 
study of the extent to which newspapers are read by children 
has been reported. The following paper reports an investiga- 
tion of the frequency with which the newspapers are read by 


children of various ages. 


METHOD 
Over 5,000 children were asked to check from a compre- 
hensive and catholic list of two hundred play activities those 


TABLE I 
NuMBER OF INDIVIDUALS INCLUDED IN THREE INVESTIGATIONS OF PLAY BEHAVIOR 


Boys 


February 20, 


in which they had voluntarily engaged during the preceding 
week. The directions were specific; the teachers were instruct- 
ed in giving the tests; and the data were assembled from un- 


* Charles Merz, “The American Press” (a summary of the changes in a quar- 
ter-century), Century Magazine (November, 1926), pp. 103-10 (p. 106). 


I 
: 
t 
( 
I 
AGEs - 
November “April 30, |November7,/February 20,| April 30, 
1923 1924 1924 1923 1924 1924 ) 
98 90 80 100 97 99 
169 161 114 174 139 144 
182 169 160 215 199 176 
187 167 184 235 222 220 
> err 249 201 176 326 289 266 
231 2590 269 235 263 
2) Se 274 252 238 301 282 278 
ae ey 230 247 247 261 244 256 
181 193 251 223 235 
aes 145 130 146 182 208 193 
170 130 120 174 167 
95 119 102 101 115 93 
20} 50 73 59 73 124 76 
53 57 43 41 85 66 
22 or above........ 79 105 68 44 114 68 
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selected pupils in order that the results of the investigation 
might be reliable. The data were secured from children in 
Kansas City, Lawrence, Bonner Springs, and Moran, Kansas. 
The older individuals were for the most part students of the 
University of Kansas. 
In order that seasonal differences might be taken into ac- 
count, the list was checked by the foregoing groups on each of 
three different dates, namely, November 7, 1923, February 
20, 1924, and April 30, 1924. The same list of activities was 
checked on each of these dates and the same procedure in ad- 
ministering the test was used at each testing. The number of 
pupils included in the study is indicated in Table I. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF Boys AND GIRLS OF VARIOUS AGE LEVELS WHO INDICATED 
Tuat THey Hap BEEN “READING THE NEWSPAPERS” DURING THE COURSE 
OF ONE WEEK PRECEDING THE DATE OF A GIVEN INVESTIGATION 


Boys 


Grrts 


Novernber, 
1923 


February, 


February, 


November, 


60 
63 


nu 


& 


RRS 


69 79 75 72 
75 77 81 78 
79 84 86 86 
82 85 04 86 
81 7 83 75 
79 86 86 85 
81 88 86 82 
79 88 87 79 
75 85 85 77 
go 69 77 


The following are three items included in the list which 
was checked by the children: 


No.62 . 
No. 63 
No.64 . 


Looking at the Sunday “funny paper” 
Reading jokes and funny sayings 
Reading the newspapers 


; 
1924 1924 1923 1924 1924 2 
67 58 45 7° 55 
66 64 66 73 60 
77 
87 
85 
83 
82 
1 
88 
71 
86 83 66 81 77 
95 93 73 88 85 
22 or above........ go 93 85 87 
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The inclusion of items No. 62 and No. 63 operates against 
the child’s stating that he had been reading during the past 
week when he might only have engaged in the almost universal 
practice of reading the so-called comic or joke supplement of 
the daily paper. 


Per Cent 
100 


Ages 8} of xo} 11} 12} 13} 14} 15} 16} 17} 18} 19} 20} 21} 22+ 
Fic. 1.—Percentages of boys of various age levels who participated in “reading 
the newspapers” during the course of one week preceding a given investigation. 


November 7, 1923 
February 20,1924 —-—-—-— 
April 30, 1924 


RESULTS 

Figures 1 and 2 present the results of the investigation for 
the sexes. It will be observed that the findings for “reading 
the newspaper” are fairly consistent from season to season. 
There is also close agreement between the data presented for 
the sexes for each season. Reading the newspapers apparently 
is an activity little affected by the seasons. Nor are there con- 
spicuous sex differences displayed by these data. The conspic- 


Age 


20 
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uous and vital fact herein presented is that newspaper-reading 
is an activity commonly engaged in by school children. 

Particularly: striking is this fact when comparisons are 
made with other activities in reference to percentage of chil- 
dren participating in them. Reading the newspapers and read- 
ing the “funny paper” are the two activities to which children 
most often voluntarily turn in their leisure. 


Per Cent 
100 


Ages 84 104 114 124 133 144 154 16} 174 18} 194 204 214 22+ 
Fic. 2.—Percentages of girls of various age levels who participated in “reading 
the newspapers” during the course of one week preceding a given investigation. 


November 7, 1923 
February 20, 1924 —-—-—- 
April 30, 1924 


Tables III and IV show clearly the universality of interest 
in the newspaper. Data are presented herein only for activi- 
ties in which 70 per cent or more of individuals of a given age 
participate. Each of the numbers in the body of the tables 
represents a given activity. The percentage of children of a 
given age engaging in a given activity is found by reference to 
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the vertical column at the left. The activities found in Tables 
III and IV follow: 
TABLE III* 


Tue Pray Activitres Most CoMMONLY INDULGED IN BY PERSONS OF 
DIFFERENT AGES, I.E., BY 70 PER CENT OR More OF INDIVIDUALS. 
Boys’ DaTA FoR ALL SEASONS COMBINED 


Number of Cases 


268 | 465 512 | 538 | 764 | 724 584 | 423 | 416 | 323 | 186 | 156 


Ages 


PERCENTAGE 


15} 19} 


* Read Table III as follows: Of the 200 play activities listed in the Lehman Play Quiz, activity 
No. 62 was the one that was most commonly indulged in by boys of age 8}. Of the 268 boys of this age 
included in our study, 87 per cent had indulged in this activity. The activity next most commonly indulged 
in by these 268 boys was No. 66. Several of the activities ranking next in order are omitted owing to lack 
of room. Note the relatively high ranking among the 200 activities of No. 62 and No. 64. The jagged lines 
indicate omissions for lack of room on the chart. 


8} | of | | | 12} | 134 | 144 20} | 
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TABLE Iv* 


Tue Pray Activities Most COMMONLY INDULGED IN BY PERSONS OF 
DIFFERENT AGES, I.E., BY 70 PER CENT OR More oF INDIVIDUALS. 
Grrts’ DaTA FoR ALL SEASONS COMBINED 


Number of Cases 


| 861 | 761 | 709 | 583 273 | 192 


Ages 


PERCENTAGE 


15} | 163 


* Read Table IV as follows: Of the 200 play activities listed in the Lehman Play Quiz, activity 
No. 62 was the one most commonly indulged in by girls of age 8}. Of the 296 girls of this age included in 
our study 88 per cent had indulged in this activity. The activity next most commonly indulged in by these 
296 girls was No. 66. Activity No. 173 ranks third, and activity No. 175 ranks fourth, etc. Note the 
relatively high ranking of No. 62. “Looking at the Sunday ‘funny paper,’ ”’ and of No. 64, “reading the 
newspapers.” The jagged lines indicate omission of certain numbers for lack of room on the chart. 


197 
: 
296 | 457 | $90 | 677 | | 246 
- 8} | of | rob | | | 13d | 14d 174 | 184 | ro} | 208 | | 72,804 
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Looking at the Sunday “funny paper” 


66 . . Reading books 
64 ‘ ; ‘ . Reading the newspapers 
49 ‘ ; . Chewing gum 
27 .  Ridinginanauto 
43 . Going to the movies 
70 ; . Writing letters 
173 . . . . Drawing with pencil, pen, chalk, or crayon 
175 . . Cutting paper things with a scissors 
65 ‘ . Reading short stories 
165 : ‘ ; . Just singing 
48 . Visiting or entertaining company 
51 .  . Having “dates” 
53 Social dancing 


From tables III and IV it is apparent that the nearest ap- 
proach to unanimity of interest for children of ages 8'1%4-15% 
is demonstrated in their response to item No. 62, “Looking at 
the Sunday ‘funny paper.’” Approximately go per cent of 
children of these ages report participation in this activity dur- 
ing the week preceding each of the investigations. The most 
generally interesting activity for children of ages 12-16% 
is “reading the newspapers.” Boys 16% and above in chron- 
ological age report reading the newspaper to be the activity 
most generally engaged in. This condition holds for girls 1614- 
2214, with the exception of ages 1914, 201%, and 21%. 

These data reveal that reading the newspaper is a common 
practice of children of all ages from the time they learn to 
read. They demonstrate further that newspaper-reading is 
one of the activities in which the growing child most generally 
participates. 

That newspaper-reading occupies so important a place in 
child life may come as a surprise to many of the readers of this 
article. However, it is likely a condition of very recent origin 
and development. 

Since such large numbers of school children read the news- 
papers, it becomes the duty of society to examine critically the 
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character of the publications generally perused. Does news- 
paper-reading enable the reader to participate intelligently in 
the thought life of the world and appreciatively in its recrea- 
tional activities? In a recent magazine article it is contended 
that newspaper ethics are being subordinated to the demands 
of the circulation manager, sensationalism being the inevitable 
result.* The following paragraph is taken from an article en- 
titled, “‘ ‘Sister Aimee’ Mrs. McPherson (Saint or Sinner) and 
Her Flock.” 

The Sister [Mrs. McPherson] is a world figure now. When she ap- 
peared in May, only the Los Angeles papers went mad. While they were 
devoting six pages to her, New York buried the story in a quarter column 
on page 29. But no more. In the recent weeks of her trial, column after 
column was daily flashed from Southern California to every part of the 
so-called civilized world. In most districts of the United States she has 
far outdistanced even Queen Marie, Peaches Browning, and that Old 
Faithful word-geyser, the Hall-Mills case. This, as every editor knows, 
is as it should be. Of the unfailing heart-string pluckers, the Peaches 
Browning case has money and sex; Queen Marie, sex and snobbery; but 
Aimee’s Affair has sex, money, mystery, crime and the invaluable unique 
aspect, which these others can only envy, religion.* 


The preceding quoted paragraph reveals the type of mate- 
rial selected by publishers for emphasis. It is clear that the 
modern newspaper, in its effort to secure greater circulation, ) 
has lost sight of the aims and ideals which inspired ~~ 
American journalism of the days of Greeley and Dana.-This 
is strikingly true of the city newspapers of large circulation. 

In a recent publication the charge is made that the small- 
town newspaper has become the refuge of subtle propaganda, 
such propaganda being the more potent because the guileless 
reader is unaware of the attempt that is being made to influ- 
ence his opinions.” 

* Anonymous, “Sell the Papers,” Harper's Magazine (June, 1925). 


‘Bruce Bliven, “ ‘Sister Aimee’ Mrs. McPherson (Saint or Sinner) and Her 
Flock,” New Republic (November 3, 1926), pp. 289-92 (p. 290). 


* Carrol D. Clark, “The Small-Town Press Sells Out,” New Republic (January 
20, 1925, pp. 236 ff. 
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The possibility of almost universal dissemination of prop- 
aganda is illustrated by the following quotations: 

All of the Catholic publications which make any pretense of sup- 
plying their readers with news as distinguished from material of a purely 
pietistic character . . . . are subscribers to the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference News Service. It has long been the theory of that or- 
ganization that a story sent out by it and printed by every subscribing 
paper will reach approximately 7,000,000 readers. Some of this circula- 
tion, it is true, would be outside of the United States, but at least 95 per 
cent of it would be among American Catholics. The estimate sounds 
rather high, but it can be demonstrated statistically if that means any- 
thing. Thus the N.C.W.C. News Service constitutes an almost ideal 
agency for influencing opinion. Imagine a potential audience of 20,000,- 
000 all bound tightly together by certain fundamental beliefs and then 
picture an agency able to reach all of its more literate members every 
week, and you come very near to describing a propagandist’s dream of 
perfection.® 

There is scarcely a newspaper in the country that does not make the 
most of syndicate material. And one result is a certain sameness about 
the looks and manners of the press regardless of its place of publication. 
When Queen Marie talks confidentially to the readers of the “Daily 
Tweedledee” in Boston, she talks equally confidentially, and by way of 
the same syndicate, to the readers of the “Daily Tweedledum” in San 
Diego. When Mutt slips on a banana-peel he falls with the same thud on 
the same morning in Oregon and Maine.’ 


Consolidation of newspapers has brought an increased 
power to the publisher: 

. . . As far as newspapers are concerned, the tendency toward 
consolidations has certain definite disadvantages in democratic theory. 
Every “consolidation” is necessarily a step toward further centralization 
of control over news and opinion. Surely the greater the number of di- 
vergent points of view represented in the press, the more protection there 
is against propaganda, demagogy, and hysteria. 

He [William Randolph Hearst] today owns a string of twenty-two 
newspapers published in fifteen cities with a combined daily circulation 
of 3,350,000 copies. This is only a little less than 10 per cent of the 


* William C. Murphy, Jr., “The Catholic Press,” American Mercury (Decem- 


ber, 1926), p. 401. 
Charles Merz, “The American Press,” Century Magazine (November, 1926), 
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aggregate daily circulation of all the newspapers in the country. The 
circulation of Mr. Hearst’s Sunday press is 4,084,000 copies; one Sun- 
day reader in every six reads Mr. Hearst.® 

The press is of huge proportions, its types of service are 
varied, its future is unknown; small wonder that there are 
signs of apprehension. From many quarters comes a demand 
for reform which shall include suppression of those details of 
crime and vice, publication of which is not demonstrably for 
the general good. Action taken by the National Society of 
Newspaper Editors on April 23, 1923, indicates that in the 
judgment of the editors themselves the situation has become 
increasingly acute of late years. At this meeting, which was 
held in Washington, D. C., a code of newspaper ethics was 
adopted which has since been indorsed by a number of state 
associations and other groups.’ A current writer has shown 
that this action was merely symptomatic of a widely prevalent 
desire among editors: “Within three years we have had the 
adoption of no less than eleven ‘codes of journalistic ethics,’ by 
such organizations as the American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors and the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
These are the first codes of their kind ever to be written for 
and by the press.””° 

The preceding widespread demand for reform from within 
the ranks of the editors themselves has twofold significance. 
First, it indicates recognition of the tremendous influence of 
the press in molding public opinion. Second, it signifies that 
the editors themselves are aware of the.need of control of the 
type of material printed. Perusal of current magazines dis- 
closes that writers who discuss the modern press are in most 
instances either doubtful or frankly pessimistic regarding the 
future influence of the newspaper. 

Though the foregoing demand for reform from within the 
ranks of the editors is from one point of view a most hopeful 

* Charles Merz, ibid., p. 107. 

*“Problems of Journalism,” Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting, Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D.C., April 27-28, 1923. 
* Charles Merz, ibid., p. 110. 
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sign, it is exceedingly doubtful whether journalistic shoddiness 
can be eliminated by editors alone. The law of supply and de- 
mand is such that neither can depart far from the other except 
in very unusual instances. He would be a rash editor indeed 
who would undertake to publish a newspaper without taking 
account of the kind of reading matter for which there is a gen- 
eral and continuous demand. The point here insisted upon is 
the fact that newspaper influence is a force that is becoming 
increasingly potent and that newspaper editors themselves are 
doubting the wholesomeness of this influence. 

Former ambassador Bryce has pointed to the fact that the 
opinions of numerous individuals are molded by what they 


read in the newspapers. 

Whatever the services of the newspaper in other respects, it has the 
inevitable defect of superseding, with most of those who read it, the 
exercise of independent thought. The newspaper—I speak generally, for 
there are some brilliant exceptions—is, in Europe even more than here, 
almost always partisan in its views, often partisan in its selection of 
facts or at least in its way of stating them. Presenting one side of a case, 
addressing those who are already adherents of that side, putting a color 
on the events it reports, it serves up to the reader ideas, perhaps only 
mere phrases or catchwords, which confirm him in his prepossessions, 
and by its daily iteration makes him take them for truths. Seldom has 
he the leisure, still more seldom the impulse or the patience, to scrutinize 
these ideas for himself and form his own judgment. He is glad to be 
relieved of the necessity for thinking, because thinking is hard work."' 


Another writer emphasizes the fact that full access to facts 
is no less important to the citizen than freedom of speech. 

It is beginning to be understood that access to accurate accounts 
of what is going on 2bout us is one of the indispensable conditions of 
freedom. We talk a great deal about the right of the individual to ex- 
press his opinions, and somewhat less about the advantage to the com- 
munity, or the nation, or the world, of determining its collective notion 
after the freest discussion; but we are just beginning to see that it is still 
more vital that the individual shall be able to form his opinion upon the 
facts. If the facts are withheld from him or misrepresented to him, his 
opinion is as valueless as that of a judge who has heard incomplete or 

“Reprinted by R. L. Lyman in The Mind at Work (Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., 1924), pp. 273 f. 
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false evidence in a case. Though the individual may be at liberty to 
shout his ideas from the housetops, he is still a slave to illusion; and all 
the more completely a slave than if he were in bonds, because he fancies 
that he walks freely in the light.'* 

The influence of the newspaper in influencing American 
opinion prior to our entry into the recent world-conflict is 
now well known. Quite apart from the question of whether 
America’s participation was or was not justifiable, the present 
writers are concerned merely with pointing to one of the means 
by which her entry was made endurable to a peaceably in- 
clined nation. If there are to be future wars one dreads to con- 
template the possible consequences of cleverly planned prop- 
aganda. Full access te facts is indeed no less important to the 
citizen than freedom of speech. 

The situation is even more serious for the child than for 
the adult. Most adults read uncritically of course, but children 
are even more likely to accept what they read than are adults. 
Suggestion is a potent factor during the formative period of 
youth. What the children read in the newspapers of today will 
condition how and what they will think as the citizens of to- 
morrow. Propaganda continued over a period of years can 
therefore have results of even greater import than heretofore 
suspected. 

It was previously stated that leading representatives of 
the press have recently manifested their sense of responsibil- 
ity for what is being printed. Even if we assume that the more 
idealistic editors will act as a leavening influence upon the 
press as a whole, it seems that there are only two outcomes to 
the present situation: (1) Society must exert greater control 
over the newspaper, or (2) it must remain content to yield it- 
self still further to newspaper domination. It is doubtful that 
legislative enactments will afford a satisfactory solution. The 
problem is obviously one that demands the careful considera- 
tion of all thoughtful persons. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

” Frederick L. Allen, “Newspapers and the Truth,” Atlantic Monthly (Janu- 
ary, 1922). 
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MR. HOOPER ON FREEDOM 
EDWARD F. METTRICK 


To the April number of the Journal of Philosophical Stud- 
ies Mr. Hooper contributes an article on “Freedom.” Its 
charming style can hardly fail to appeal to many cultured 
readers of that Journal, and its moderate views, combining the 
heart of more than one philosophical tradition, will gain a wide 
acceptance. And yet there arises the misgiving that this very 
charm, this very acceptability will but lull, as discussions on 
freedom have too often lulled, readers into the comfortable be- 
lief that they understand the subject of debate, whereas noth- » 
ing can possibly be understood since the terms of the discus- 
sion are unknown and too often subordinated to an ideal which 
is really devoid of meaning and of content. 

Against this representative view we should like to show 
that the term “freedom” has a meaning and a content. 

Now according to Mr. Hooper a limb released from a 
bandage is free, and a clock wound up—and in good mechan- 
ical condition and unhampered by external impediments—is 
relatively free from external restraints, but, since the former 
is still part and parcel of an anatomical system, and the latter 
of a mechanical sphere, their freedom is conditioned. The limb 
is only free from the bandages and only free to function as a 
limb, and the clock only free to go as it was built to go. And, 
he continues, since everything but the universe must be in 
some way restrained, freedom must mean something less, or at 
least other, than the absolute freedom of the whole. So a man 
is humanly free from restraint when released from prison and 
harsh coercion, though this is not sufficient to guarantee the 
higher kind of freedom that we call moral. For we may be 
slaves to our own passions, and even if the will masters all re- 
calcitrant impulses and reigns supreme (whatever may be the 
meaning of these facile metaphors), a man is not necessarily 
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free: he may be disowning the just claims of the intellect; he 
may be the slave of a limited social convention, because the 
will never actually coincides with the entire man. But there is, 
we are assured, freedom in so far as there is internal harmony 
amongst the multitude of constituents of human nature. We 
start from a hereditary and a social given, and only “by mu- 
tual modification of conflicting impulses and sentiments, guid- 
ed by fuller knowledge and deeper insight acquired through 
experience,” do we establish that inner harmony which is free- 
dom. But more yet, for experience proclaims that this inner 
harmony is achieved under the control of the ideals of love and 
beauty. So moral freedom is tantamount to self-determina- 
tion, and this is possible because we see, as against the argu- 
ment for Laplace’s calculator, that life is creative; that there 
emerge, besides mathematical quantitative determinations, 
qualities which prove life to be a unique and a vital causation. 

Now let us, leaving on one side that oratory of the market 
place that is so confident as to what history or experience 
proves, ask Mr. Hooper, and with him so many of the moral 
philosophers, if he can really, within the bounds of his ac- 
quaintancy, within the sphere of history or biography, point 
out to us a freedom that is a wholeness, a freedom that emerges 
somehow from, and yet is somehow determinative of, life, and 
that moreover emerges specifically under the ideals of truth 
and beauty. And will he tell us, too, if his answer be in the af- 
firmative, precisely what each of these terms means? For un- 
less he can do so his rare words of consolation may but prove 
those counters that deceive the wise. 

Take that entire man, that harmonious unity that tran- 
scends class conventions, enslaving passion and ruthless intel- 
lect, and where do we find him? I know him not—unless all 
these phrases have such a literary laxity as to be useless for 
scientific discussion. And I am afraid that such vague general- 
ities are what we usually get in discussions of freedom. 

Consider the harmony: Now if a pig peacefully snoozing 
on a full belly or placidly grubbing about among the roots and 
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mire may be, as no pig-breeder will doubt, so perfectly con- 
tent, so inwardly harmonious, we see at once that such a term 
is not enough—it is far from enough—to provide a key to mo- 
rality. It must by its very inclusion into a moral debate be the 
harmony of a moral nature. We have explained nothing, but 
have all the explanation yet to do. We must know of what and 
with what our harmony is to be. 

Or will Mr. Hooper tell us in any more exact manner what 
he means by freedom from class conventions, or by freedom 
from dominance by passion and intellect? Will he, knowing 
that all historical fact is liable in the very process of its be- 
coming historical fact to suffer the judgment of posterity, tell 
us with anything beyond vague and useless generality by what 
criterion we may know such freedom when we see it—if see it 
we do? Are we never, even in theory, to escape that Victorian 
logic that defined itself as right and judged all men according- 
ly? Or will he draw us the mean between passion and intel- 
lect? For if he cannot give us this determination, then I fear 
his ideal holism cannot stand as a practical proposition of mo- 
rality. And, even if we suppose all this done, we are still in 
need of a proof that such a holism is actually determinative of 
life. 

Let us look at some of his propositions again. The limb 
free from bandages is free—from bandages; and I for one 
positively refuse to believe that Mr. Hooper can deduce any 
further proposition from that simple piece of information. All 
the valid information we have and can have comes from our 
knowledge of the limb and the systems of which it is part. So 
with the clock: the wound-up clock is free—to go; but that 
statement has no significance apart from, and no significance 
beyond, our knowledge of the clock and the system of clocks. 
And there is this further point, the point of Green and Bosan- 
quet’s doctrine of a hindrance of hindrances: If the limb is 
broken or deranged, is the bandage then essentially an alien 
restraint, or may it not be, in some very patent sense, a condi- 
tion of the limb’s freedom? 
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But let us turn to the man. A man in prison or one groan- 
ing under tyranny is, in a precise and obvious meaning, not 
free; from such an immediate starting-point many besides the 
Benthamites have argued not only that there are alien re- 
straints, but that there are limits to the restraints that may 
rightfully be put on a man. Yet no one has precisely deter- 
mined the point at which illicit constraint occurs. Bosanquet’s 
polemic against the self- and other-regarding actions of Mill’s 
laissez faire has left the field open again, but in the absence 
of a practical working line leaves us meandering from the ex- 
treme of libertarianism to the extreme of state absolutism. 
The trouble is that we have not even in politics and morals 
such a concept of normality as the physician and the physiol- 
ogist have when they approach the broken limb. I suggest that 
the absence of a concept of human normality in these spheres, 
and the absence of the conditions of that normality such as 
comes to the physician from chemistry, physics, biology, and 
the rest, invalidates all our notions of freedom. I do not, of 
course, suggest that there are no studies comparable to these; 
but only that the notion of freedom can have scientific mean- 
ing only in proportion as these encircling and conditioning 
studies become definite. 

It is very far from likely that the tenor of this criticism 
will be strange to Mr. Hooper, for he has definitely stated that 
any freedom short of that of the universe cannot be absolute, 
and he has thereby propounded the notion of freedom as some- 
thing conditioned: it is very far from likely that I or any other 
can give a precise definition of freedom. All I have attempted 
is to put forward as a sort of prolegomena to a discussion of 
the idea of freedom the conviction that the obvious task is the 
investigation of those limits and conditions. 

Now it may be objected that I am but laboring the obvious, 
since Green’s freedom was certainly more deterministic than 
several other people’s determinism, and Kant’s freedom was 
the self-imposition of a sort of law-of-nature necessity, and 
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since both these thinkers made heroic efforts to understand 
what exactly was meant by freedom and what were its con- 
ditions; but these have at most, from the point of view pre- 
sented, stated the problem rather than solved it. If we admit 
that men are not absolutely free (and Mr. Hooper has told us 
that only the universe can be absolutely free), but that the 
term freedom is in common use and has a significance, then 
what is that significance? The contention here is that freedom 
is used in two senses, both with a great amount of latitude and 
inexactness, and both capable of closer determination, but that 
neither usage is of much value to philosophy; moreover, that 
the supposed value of the notion of freedom to moral philos- 
ophy has arisen from the confusion of these two meanings. 
These meanings are physical and social. 

Physically considered, a man is not absolutely free, for 
only the universe is so free; but, it is argued, he is free to be 
what he is. But to say that a clock when wound up is free to 
go, i.e., to be aclock, is not very profound; nor does it seem so 
to say that a man is free to be what he is. In fact, the moralists 
themselves give us the proof, because what they have wanted 
to prove is that man is free to be—or rather become—some- 
thing that he is not at the moment. Now there seems an obvi- 
ous sense in which this is possible, inasmuch as life is a growth, 
a continual becoming from birth to death; but this is not what 
the moralist seeks to demonstrate: He wants to demonstrate 
that the immoral may become moral, the bad become good. 
And I am not sure that this also is not patently possible in at 
least one prominent sense, for the political philosophers have 
always sought to determine what arrangement of the mechan- 
ism of the social life, what institutions, what reforms would or 
peradventure might produce good citizens. We can hardly 
look around us in common life without seeing on every hand 
the embodied belief that the bad may be altered in some meas- 
ure, that the growing young may be trained aright. But it is at 
least as patent that very few moral philosophers would be 
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satisfied with this amount (whatever that amount may be) of 
molding men into what we see them here and now to be. 

Already, however, the physical has run into the social with 
that fatal tendency which vitiates our ethics; and if we are 
resolutely to keep them distinct, it seems doubtful whether 
under the heading of physical freedom we should do more than 
reach a concept of normality, comparable to that of our con- 
cept of the nature of the clock, and containing a statement of 
man’s physical capacities. But many will refuse to be restrict- 
ed to such a narrow limit: they will ask with Ward if the world 
is not different from what it would have been had he never ap- 
peared thereon, or with Bergson if life does not channel out its 
own way as it proceeds. But the proof of these would have to 
be forthcoming before they could be of any use to ethics, and I 
very much doubt if even these are the moral freedom that we 
seek. For the arguments can hardly prove more than that hu- 
man beings in their aggregate and throughout their history 
have been and are capable of altering their environment, or 
that life in general is somehow of itself capable of determining 
the forms of its manifestation; and neither of these has any 
connection with the moral demand that an individual can here 
and now become of himself implicate with a higher moral 
value than he has up to now possessed. 

But isn’t this, one will object, precisely what the spiritual- 
ist moralists have been doing all the time? Haven’t Hegel and 
Green wrestled with the metaphysic of humanity for the ex- 
press purpose of discovering just what human nature was and 
implied? Undoubtedly that is so; but one may be very far 
from the imputation of cynicism and still hold that the “real 
man,” Green’s man of the timeless self, is very different from 
the wayfaring man as we know him in this concourse of world, 
flesh, and devil, in this realm of moral effort and striving, in 
short. But perhaps it is an article of a creed, and as such sub- 
ject to persuasion and not to proof, that the being of the sub- 
ject of morals is what he is in a very much more terrestrial and 
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immediate sense from that of their beliefs. At any rate there 
can be no agreement on the first points of any discussion until 
there is a prior agreement as to the question of human nor- 
mality. 

When we turn to the social aspect we see that between our 
wants, desires, impulses, and their satisfaction is a gap which 
may or may not be bridged. Men do die of hunger and thirst 
and the like; but somehow, though we are here at the very 
bed rock of all the social and political agitations for freedom, 
moral philosophers hardly seem to discuss this sort of thing. 
Satisfaction of these prime needs is, for man as we know him, 
social; is implicate with the satisfaction of the like needs of 
others; and patriot and poet have dreamed of a freedom from 
prison, from oppression, from harsh and iniquitous burdens, 
from enforced labor, and from all other impediments to the 
free gratification of their impulses and desires. The connec- 
tion with the English economists and utilitarians is obvious, 
but on the whole moralists have been more ready to point out 
to a wicked and errant humanity that freedom to satisfy de- 
sires may so readily become license. This, I take it, is Mr. 
Hooper’s “enslavement to passion,” and so freedom becomes 
a sort of mean between abstinence and license. But this con- 
ception is far too vague and indefinite to be of use to ethics. 
So long as the ancient, customary landmarks remain it may be 
sufficient; but what if they do not hold? This is ever the weak- 
ness of the Aristotelian intuitionism. Besides, it depends on 
too many factors that are usually considered to lie beyond the 
scope of the moral: on military domination (as Seeley pointed 
out), on harvests, on population, on a host of circumstances 
that seem rather to determine moral conceptions than to be 
determined by them. So the only practical suggestion that the 
politically minded philosophers have reached is that freedom 
is a political question, a resultant of a political system. Yet 
none has ever been able to clear the field of the space-time 
militaristic, economic, and “political” influences sufficiently to 
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grasp an essential mean between desires and their objects. It 
is significant that Plato and Rousseau set in the forefront of 
their schemes (though these postulates are the first to be set 
aside and treated with contempt by their followers) a stable 
economic condition, a fixed tradition, and an absence of mili- 
tary cataclysms and of embouchments of population. 

This much at least is obvious: that, taking freedom in the 
sense understood by the wayfaring man, the freedom pos- 
sessed by an individual to satisfy his desires is a pragmatic 
outcome of a competition between men and terrestrial pro- 
ductivity. And it may be possible, as Soddy argues, that sci- 
ence and industry can enormously increase products, and 
thereby satisfactions, and that this would affect social free- 
dom in ways hardly yet conceived; but none of this can have 
any vital concern with ethics as a discipline until we have 
solved that prime requisite, the normality of man. And in 
reaching that concept we may have passed away from Mr. 
Hooper’s “higher freedom that is called moral.” But this can 
hardly be a matter for regret; at any rate such a notion had 
nothing but vagueness to recommend it, and in perceiving that 
freedom comes under positive social sciences, the iatric moral- 
ist may, peradventure, be able to do what the older moral 
preachers and exhorters could not with confidence do, i.e., turn 
bad men into good. And if this result is as vague as the rest, 
we might ask if we ever could mean by freedom more than the 
full satisfaction of the normal man when we have seen that 
this is a definite social aim. 


Heatey, BATLEY, YORKSHIRE 
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MACHIAVELLI 
NORMAN WILDE 


On the twenty-second of June, just four hundred years 
ago, Niccolé Machiavelli died at Florence. Apparently the life 
of this apostle of efficiency had been a failure. After having 
devoted fourteen years of his early manhood to the service of 
the Republic, he was deprived of his office by the return of the 
Medici, and died a disappointed man without ever having se- 
cured again the position and the opportunity he craved. It is 
true that this political inactivity was the occasion of his liter- 
ary productiveness, but the most brilliant of his works re- 
mained unpublished at his death, and, for centuries after it, 
involved his name in hatred and contempt. 

Yet in our own day the most effective political personality 
in Europe has avowed himself his disciple and proclaimed his 
political principles as valid for all time. Speaking at Imola in 
1924, Mussolini said: “I believe Machiavelli’s Prince to be 
the statesman’s supreme guide. The question may be asked: 
After a lapse of four centuries, does life remain in that great 
work the Prince? Is it possible that Machiavelli’s advice may 
still be of some use to modern statesmen? Is the value of the 
political system given in the Prince limited to the period dur- 
ing which the book was written? Is it out of date, or is it uni- 
versal and everlasting? My answer is that Machiavelli’s doc- 
trine is alive today even more than four centuries ago.” 

If this is so, and Mussolini’s career during the three years 
since his words were spoken seems convincing evidence of the 
fact, it is worth while at this time to attempt once more the in- 
terpretation of the position of his notorious Florentine master. 

Although Machiavelli was not a systematic writer on poli- 
tics, or on political philosophy at all in the strict sense, his 
works are of primary importance as the most genuine docu- 
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mentary expression of the ideas implicit in the political reali- 
ties of his age. Shocking as his principles appeared to be, not 
merely to the men of the modern age but also to those of his 
own century, they were yet the principles of the process by 
which the modern world was being built up out of the ruins of 
the medieval system. The bonds that had loosely held to- 
gether the multiple groups of the earlier period had weakened. 
The empire had become a name, and the papacy, grasping at 
universal dominion, had lost its authority through the corrup- 
tion involved in its temporal supremacy. The groups them- 
selves also, under the pressure of economic change, were losing 
their internal cohesion, their control over their members was 
relaxed, new groupings were being formed, and customary con- 
trols everywhere were losing their authority. 

The result was the individualism of the Renaissance with 
its consequent problem of social control, nowhere more evi- 
dent than in the Italy of Machiavelli’s day, torn by the strug- 
gles of its irresponsible tyrants and open to the foreign inva- 
sions they invited. Both religion and morality seemed to have 
lost their restraining power; the civic virtues had vanished; 
and political life presented the appearance of a struggle for 
existence in which the only standard of fitness was physical or 
intellectual ability to survive. The people, in the sense insisted 
upon by Cicero, as an organized body with a common purpose, 
seemed to have resolved itself into a mass of individuals care- 
less of the common good and seeking each his own. It is true 
that relics of the older feudal system still persisted; but they 
had lost their vitality and served only to obstruct the creation 
of a new and more effective system. 

If social and political order were once more to be estab- 
lished, it must come either from within or from without, either 
from a moral regeneration of the social body, a revival of civic 
virtue, or from the establishment of a strong external author- 
ity. Of the former means there seemed little hope. Machia- 
velli himself was firmly convinced that the degeneration of the 
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body politic had gone too far to admit of a reversal of the proc- 
ess through popular initiative. Like Luther he believed that 
the corruption of the human heart could only be remedied 
from without, but unlike the reformer, he looked for his salva- 
tion, not from the grace of God, but from the fear of the prince. 
“Tt will be clearly seen that in Italy, by reason of her corrup- 
tion, there is little or nothing to hope, save by the daring and 
violence of some great man who may be able and willing to 
strive for her improvement. In Italy all is corrupt, as in part 
Spain and France are also corrupt; but in the two latter na- 
tions things go much better as they are already established 
kingdoms” (Discourses, I, xviii; Villari, Life and Times of 
Machiavelli, II, iii). 

As is evident, Machiavelli is here merely drawing on his 
experience. The popular movement in both church and state 
during the fifteenth century had come to nothing; but in the 
national monarchies of England and France he had illustra- 
tions of the way in which unscrupulous princes had been able 
through their own aggrandizement to impose peace upon their 
peoples. The power of the papacy had been neutralized, feudal 
privileges abolished, dangerous rivals destroyed, until the 
crown had become virtually the sole effective power in the na- 
tion. It was true that this involved tyranny and oppression, 
but it was also true that individuals had been restrained, pri- 
vate wars abolished, a single system of royal justice estab- 
lished, internal security maintained, and national independ- 
ence made safe. The self-interest of the prince had coincided 
in its results with that of his subjects. The vital problem of 
control had been solved by the strong man. 

But while the England of Henry VII, the France of Charles 
VIII and Louis XII, and even the Spain of Ferdinand the 
Catholic seemed to have obtained success, Italy had made no 
progress. The Kingdom of Naples in the south, the Papal 
States in the middle, and the Duchy of Milan and the repub- 
lics of Venice and Florence in the north, still divided its terri- 
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tory between them, allowing no respite from their internal fac- 
tions and external strifes; while always beyond the Alps or 
across the seas were France and Spain and the Turks ready to 
take advantage of their fatal disunion. There was now no im- 
perial power, as in the days of Dante, from which external aid 
might be expected, nor was there any power within the penin- 
sula obviously fitted for control. The papacy, the only power 
with more than local authority, was the chief obstacle to na- 
tional unity, using as it did its ecclesiastical influence for the 
extension of its own temporal possessions, yet unfitted by the 
nature of its government to develop an abiding political power. 
As Machiavelli clearly saw, “the church alone has prevented 
this union in Italy; for, having had her seat there and held the 
temporal power, she has neither been strong enough to occupy 
it entirely, nor so weak as not to be able, when fearing the loss 
of the temporal power, to summon a new potentate to defend 
her against anyone threatening to seize it” (Discourses, I, xii). 
If salvation was to come, then, it must be through the advent 
of astrong ruler able to apply intelligently and thoroughly the 
methods by which in all times effective centralized power had 
been built up. It is the keenness and amazing honesty of his 
analysis of these methods that give to Machiavelli’s writings 
their great historical significance. They seem like an immedi- 
ate transcript of the historic process itself turned into a pre- 
scription for the making of an absolute national state. 
Machiavelli’s life well fitted him for his work. Born in 
1469, spending his youth in the Florence of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, witnessing the spectacular attempt of Savonarola to 
inaugurate a truly Christian republic, becoming a secretary to 
The Ten and visiting all the important courts of Europe on the 
business of the Republic, serving for months as an official ob- 
server in the circle about Cesare Borgia and witnessing his suc- 
cess in pacifying the Romagna, and finally dismissed from 
political life with the return of the Medici in 1512 and devot- 
ing the evenings of his enforced leisure to the study of the Ro- 
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man historians, he felt peculiarly well qualified to interpret for 
his generation the experience of the present in terms of his 
reading of the past. 

The writings most important from the point of view of 
political philosophy are the Discourses on the First Decade of 
Livy and the Prince, both started in 1513, but the Discourses 
not finished until several years later. The two works belong 
together, the former containing the most complete expression 
of his views, the latter being a special elaboration of his the- 
ories of the tyranny. Unfortunately for Machiavelli’s reputa- 
tion, the briefer and more sensational Prince was destined to 
be the better known, with the result that his republicanism has 
been ignored and the ideal of unprincipled despotism, as illus- 
trated in the career of Cesare Borgia, ascribed to him as his 
own. The essay on the Art of War also throws light on his 
ideals, and the History of Florence, which he was commis- 
sioned by the Medici to write about 1520, gives concrete illus- 
tration of the principles of his political psychology. 

Machiavelli’s republicanism did not forbid his dedicating 
the Prince to the younger Lorenzo dei Medici, nor his seeking 
office under the new tyranny, but he was just beginning to 
come back into public employment when the Medici were 
again driven out and the republic re-established. In spite of 
his recent relations with the banished family, Machiavelli 
hoped that his earlier services to the republic might serve to 
secure him his former position; but his too easy acquiescence 
in political change seems to have stood in his way, and the 
place was given to another. He died in 1527. 

This apparent indifference to party loyalties has earned 
for Machiavelli the title of time-server, and the explanation 
both of his political action and his writing has been found in a 
mean personal ambition. But while it is true enough that in- 
terest in place and power was a strong motive in his life, and 
that he had small taste for political martyrdom, it is equally 
evident from both his life and his writings that his interest was 
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not limited to the fortunes of his personal self. His fourteen 
years of faithful service to the republic, his statesman-like 
grasp of the need for a united Italy, as well as the genuineness 
of his interest in history and political psychology, all show a 
mind of larger sweep than such petty ambitions can explain. 
Nor yet, on the other hand, is it quite possible to see in him the 
fervent patriot that nationalist writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have discovered. There is no evidence of a consuming en- 
thusiasm, even for a united Italy. Machiavelli was not a man 
of enthusiasms. The motives that moved him were neither per- 
sonal ambition alone nor a pure love of the public welfare, but 
rather a hatred of bungling and a contempt for the half-meas- 
ures that meant inefficiency. His was an intellectual rather 
than a moral passion, an interest in political effectiveness 
rather than a sympathy with the results to be produced. By 
calm conviction a republican, his admiration was for the man 
who could get things done, and it was as a contribution to the 
science of political efficiency that he offered the principles 
drawn from history and his own experience. 

It is in accordance with this practical motive that Machia- 
velli’s method is realistic and historical. He is not primarily 
interested in ideal states and their citizens, but in the actual 
human material with which statesmen have to build, hence his 
ruthless analysis of the motives he finds everywhere effective 
in the society of his day, as well as involved in the movements 
of the past. It is not a flattering picture he presents: a human 
nature moved solely by fear, pride, and self-interest, and per- 
haps not wholly an accurate picture even of the society of his 
age; but it is an intensely vivid picture, and is, in intention at 
least, an attempt to found the art of government upon an em- 
pirical study of human nature. In this respect it marks the be- 
ginning of the modern period of political philosophizing, and 
is indeed far in advance of the work of most of his successors 
for nearly two centuries. 

Consistently with this empirical spirit there is a complete 
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absence of all appeal to the authority of church or Scripture. 
The whole medieval system of theological argumentation has 
disappeared. His writings are purely secular. So far as he 
finds it necessary to go beyond his own experience it is on the 
Roman historians and on Polybius that he relies. As with them, 
it is Rome as the organizing conqueror of the world that is the 
object of his admiring study, and it is from an analysis of its 
success that he confirms the conclusions of his own experience. 
His history is not critical, and his interests are mainly political, 
civic, and military. The moving forces that he recognizes are 
purely personal: he has the “great man” conception of history, 
ignoring the influence of social and religious institutions. He 
has a keen eye for what he is looking for, however, and, within 
the limits of his interests, his analysis is usually acute. 

In the use of this realistic and empirical method one has to 
go back to Aristotle to find his equal; but his work is far less 
complete and systematic than that of his great predecessor, 
much more confined to the immediate political problem before 
him. He is correspondingly less interested in the ideal end of 
the state and absorbed in the practical question of means, and 
this instrumentalism and positivism give a strong impetus to 
the later tendency to separate politics from ethics. This nar- 
rowing of the problem, however, does not seem to have been 
the result of any theory of method, but was apparently only 
the expression of his own lack of ethical interest. The neces- 
sity of political power is taken for granted and the only prob- 
lem becomes that of securing, maintaining, and extending it. 

Machiavelli’s rather perfunctory treatment of the tradi- 
tional questions of the origin of society, the stages in its devel- 
opment, and the varieties of political constitution is found in 
his Discourses and follows closely the history of Polybius. 
For the founding of a state he thinks that it is an advantage 
to have a single strong personality to give it unity and direc- 
tion, but for its maintenance there is needed a blending of the 
interests and wills of many (Discourses, I, ix). For Machia- 
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velli, in spite of the impression given in the Prince, is a con- 
vinced republican in his general ideal, as is evidenced by his 
ardent admiration of republican Rome and of the military 
Swiss republics of his own day. But he is no abstract doctri- 
naire, and follows the Aristotelian tradition in recognizing the 
limitations imposed by conditions. Where the citizens are ani- 
mated by civic virtue and there are no great inequalities of 
wealth, there a republic may properly exist and serve the needs 
of security and freedom; but where these conditions are want- 
ing, republican forms can only lead to faction, weakness, and 
tyranny. To escape from the worst of such evils the forms of 
freedom may have to be renounced under the rule of a strong 
prince, but much of its substantial content may be preserved. 
Under a really strong ruler lesser tyrannies are abolished, in- 
equalities removed, group privileges destroyed, factional strife 
suppressed, and the state made one in the common equality of 
all its citizens before their one lord. A strong government is at 
least the first essential for civic freedom. 

The value of this princely rule is especially evident in the 
case of conquered peoples, since citizens of a conquering re- 
public are never willing to place the conquered on the same 
plane of privilege with themselves, while to a prince all are 
equally his subjects. This is the more significant for Machia- 
velli since, with the Roman state as his model, expansion is es- 
sential for the safety and vitality of the political power. In 
this his divergence from the classic Greek ideal is marked. For 
him the state is not the organized unity of the common life, a 
moral personality with its natural limits fixed by its own in- 
herent character and form, but rather a governing and mili- 
tary body knowing no limits save those imposed by its own 
weakness. While it is implicitly recognized that its duty is to 
promote the arts and to secure the conditions for peaceful liv- 
ing, its real essence is in its power, and its success lies in the 
maintenance and expansion of this. It is in this ideal of power, 
growing out of the need for unity as the fundamental good and 
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to find expression later in the concept of sovereignty, that we 
find the mark of the modern state; and it is in Machiavelli 
that we get, if not its systematic formulation, at least its ear- 
liest pronounced expression.* 

It is with this ideal of political power as an end in itself 
that Machiavelli’s name is most closely associated. The idea 
finds its most vivid and complete expression in the Prince, but 
the principle is equally fundamental in the Discourses. Speak- 
ing of the advantage derived from the killing of Remus by 
Romulus, he writes: 

When his deeds accuse him he shall be justified by their results; and 
when it is a good deed like that of Romulus the deed itself is sufficient 
justification, since he who commits violence for purposes of destruction 
does verily deserve censure, but not he who commits violence in order to 
establish security [ Discourses, I, ix]. 

And again: 

Where it is an absolute question of the welfare of our country, we 
must admit of no considerations of justice or injustice, of mercy or cruelty, 
of praise or ignominy, but putting all else aside, must adopt whatever 
course will save its existence and preserve its liberty [ Discourses, III, xli]. 


And from the Prince to the same effect: 

Those princes who have done great things have held good faith of 
little account. Therefore it is unnecessary for a prince to have all the 
good qualities I have enumerated, but it is very necessary to appear to 
have them. And I shall dare to say this also, that to have them and 
always to observe them is injurious, and that to appear to have them is 
useful; to appear merciful, faithful, humane, religious, upright, and to 
be so, but with a mind so framed that should you require not to be so, 
you may be able and know how to change to the opposite. . . . . It is 
necessary for a prince to understand how to avail himself of the beast 
and the man. [And this justifying statement:] If men were entirely 
good this precept would not hold, but because they are bad, and will not 
keep faith with you, you too are not bound to observe it with them [ Prince, 
chap. xviii]. 

*The suggestion of Dunning (Political Theories Ancient and Modern, p. 296) 
that if Aristotle had witnessed the career of Rome he might have had a similar ideal 
of expansion, seems to indicate a failure to understand the Greek ideal of perfection 
as involving finiteness and limitation. Unending expansion would have meant for 
them the negation of form. 
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And these maxims he illustrates abundantly and unambigu- 
ously from ancient and contemporary history, accepting the 
most abominable cruelties and treacheries as unfortunate yet 
necessary means for the realization of the political end. His 
answer to the old Greek problem of whether the good man is 
also the good citizen would thus be in the negative; the polit- 
ical virtues are not the same as the personal virtues. The man 
who aspires to rule the state must cultivate other qualities 
than those that would fit him to live among his fellow-men as 
friend and equal. Christian morality and religion may be valu- 
able for the saving of the individual soul, but their principles 
are not such as to develop the civic virtues making for political 
strength and independence, and he approves of the saying of 
Gino Capponi that the Council of Ten for War should always 
be composed of men “who loved their country better than their 
souls” (Villari, Life and Times of Machiavelli, II, 81). 

Neither the Prince nor the Discourses were published dur- 
ing the author’s lifetime, though the former was probably cir- 
culated privately and a plagiarized version of it was issued in 
1523 by acertain Agostino Nifo. His ideas aroused no scandal, 
however, until changes in political and religious conditions 
brought them into unfavorable notice. The Medici returned 
to power in 1529, put an end to the Florentine republic, and 
established themselves as acknowledged absolute masters of 
the city. It was natural enough, therefore, for the oppressed 
people to associate the counsels of Machiavelli’s Prince with 
the policy of the family to whom it was dedicated, and to see 
in its author the agent of their own enslavement. In the popu- 
lar imagination he tended to become himself the embodiment 
of the character he had advocated for the prince. 

In the religious sphere also a transformation was taking 
place that brought his doctrines into evil relief. The Reforma- 
tion and Counter-Reformation were in progress, and an atti- 
tude tolerable and natural enough toward the religion of Alex- 
ander VI and Julius II could no longer pass unchallenged by 
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either Protestant or Catholic. His secularism and rejection of 
ecclesiastical supremacy roused the hostility of the Jesuits and 
evoked bitter attacks on his life and ideas. In 1559 his works 
were placed on the Jndex. From that time almost to the pres- 
ent, Machiavelli’s character and the import of his ideas have 
been subjects of heated controversy, moralists decrying his im- 
moralism and state-builders practicing his precepts. Even his 
apologists have been apt to be half-hearted in his defense, 
some interpreting his doctrine as a purely hypothetical ab- 
straction, some as a social physician’s study of disease, and 
some as simply an expression of the spirit of the times.’ 

It is perhaps impossible to remove all ambiguities and in- 
consistencies in a writer so little systematic as Machiavelli, but 
a few points seem fairly clear. In the first place he evidently 
does not conceive himself as denying the validity of the ac- 
cepted rules of conduct for the ordinary citizen. The virtues 
and vices of everyday life retain for him their customary value, 
however far he may allow himself occasionally to depart from 
the ideal. Nor does he hold these virtues as meaningless, even 
for the ruler. Power obtained through inhumanity and unnec- 
essary cruelty can never be a source of true glory. It is only 
when respect for the moral virtues stands in the way of polit- 
ical effectiveness that they must be disregarded. Machiavelli 
is a consistent utilitarian moralist, so far as implicit principle 
goes. No rules are absolute, but all are relative to results. It 
is the end that justifies the means, and that alone justifies 
them. Given an end to be accomplished and it is only igno- 
rance and weakness that hesitate over the necessary means. 

As to what that end is to which even morality must give 
way, there is little question. It is not the private happiness of 
the individual, but the welfare of the state. Machiavelli is no 
preacher of individualism or egoism, however like his doctrine 
* For an account of these varying estimates, see the Introduction to Burd’s edi- 


tion of Il Principe, Villari’s Life and Times of Machiavelli, Vol. II, chap. v, and 
Morley’s lecture on Machiavelli. 
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may sometimes seem to that of Nietzsche. Individualism had 
been at the root of the political evils of his time; the end he 
glorifies therefore is the state, its independence, and its power. 
The supreme virtue is the antique virtue of patriotism as ex- 
emplified in the citizen of the Roman Republic or the city 
states of Greece. The only religion to which Machiavelli gives 
more than lip service is this civic religion of the pagan world. 

The reason that this group ideal of his has been ignored 
lies in the fact that he embodied it in the person of the prince. 
Had it been realized that the same immoralism he preached 
for the tyrant he intended to apply equally to a republic, his 
doctrine might not have aroused quite so much indignation. It 
is not the prince as an individual he wishes to free from moral 
restraint, but the prince as the embodiment of political power 
and the condition of the unity and vigor of the group. He is far 
from ignoring the motives of personal ambition in the princely 
actions, but the justification of them is found solely in their 
results for political stability. It is the state as such whose con- 
duct is above moral criticism. 

This irresponsibility characterizes political action in both 
internal and external affairs, but Machiavelli, interested as he 
is primarily in the establishment of power, puts most emphasis 
on its application in the latter field. It is freedom in the crush- 
ing of enemies, not violence in the ordering of domestic affairs, 
that he demands. In international relations he thus accepts 
the anarchy consequent upon the breaking up of the medieval 
unity, recognizes the facts of the struggle for existence be- 
tween nations, and admits no law higher than that of political 
self-preservation. The Roman and medieval conception of a 
natural law is ignored by him as completely as is that of revela- 
tion, and sanction is given to that idea of an international war 
of each against all, against the evils of which Grotius was to 
protest so vigorously a century later in his De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis. 

And this doctrine was not merely the frank formulation of 
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the unacknowledged principles actually governing political ac- 
tion from Machiavelli’s day to our own, but, as Figgis has 
pointed out (From Gerson to Grotius, chap. iii), there was 
ample ecclesiastical justification for it in the theory of the 
power of the pope to absolve men and princes from their oaths 
and contracts, and in the decree of the Council of Constance 
which sealed the fate of John Hus, that faith was not to be 
kept with heretics. Reasons of state, secular or ecclesiastical, 
had always been held to take precedence of private morality. 
It was Machiavelli’s service to have generalized this doctrine 
and given it open recognition, as it was his misfortune, per- 
haps, to have given it too exclusive illustration in the forms of 
personal rule. That which might have provoked little com- 
ment when enounced as a principle for the impersonal state 
could not but rouse righteous indignation when offered as a 
maxim for an individual prince. 

Moreover, it was an anachronism to attempt to restore the 
state to the position it had held in ancient times. The Greek 
city state had been to a large extent a moral personality em- 
bodying the spiritual life of its citizens. It was natural enough 
therefore to identify its service with the highest duty of man. 
But in the Christian society there had grown up a separate in- 
stitution for the expression of its moral and religious ideals, 
and tending therefore to empty the state of its spiritual sig- 
nificance. The patriotism which in the pagan state, as includ- 
ing religion in its sanction, might claim an absoluteness of de- 
votion, could, in the more differentiated modern state, make 
no such claim to supreme obligation. In the Christian con- 
science the state had become merely one means for the realiza- 
tion of an end not definable in terms of political values. There 
was coming into existence a moral individualism that had made 
the absoluteness of any external civic loyalty forever impos- 
sible. The temporary values involved in the attaining of any 
merely external form of political power were felt to be gained 
at too great a cost if gained at the expense of those “living 
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forces by which societies subsist and governments are strong” 
(Morley, Machiavelli). 

But the very ugliness of the portrait of the prince drawn 
by Machiavelli constitutes its value. His realistic exaltation 
of the state has in it far more of wholesome truth than have 
the panegyrics of its more romantic partisans. Politics is a 
rude business, and not a nursery of the Christian virtues. He 
who is not content to await the result of the slow processes of 
moral development, but would force his way directly to his 
goal, must expect to run counter to the moralities. It was this 
truth that Machiavelli emphasized so forcefully in his pre- 
cepts for the tyrant, but the idea might be given more general 
application by reference to the necessary limitations of all 
political action. The state is a power among powers and, as 
such, imperfectly moral. Its mind is the imperfect intelligence 
of the mass; its will has the blunted sensibility of the group. 
To expect the same high standard of morality in the action of 
states as is to be found in that of individuals is to be blind to 
political realities. If by an imaginative use of the term we may 
regard the state as a person, we must also remember that it is 
a defective, and itself in need of the guardianship it offers. 
Whether we characterize this condition as supermoral or as 
submoral is perhaps a matter of indifference; but in any case 
it is Machiavelli’s service to have drawn the contrast between 
the necessities of public and private conduct with unsparing 
realism, as it is the service of his modern follower to have ex- 
emplified it in the conduct of the state. 
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Piato: THE MAN AND His Work. By A. E. Taylor. New York: Dial 

Press, Inc., 1927. Pp. xi+-522. 

This book explicitly follows the general plan of Grote’s well-known 
work. There is a “life,” an account of Plato’s writings, and an analysis, 
with historical and philosophical interpretation, of each dialogue. The 
author aims at historical fidelity, i.e., at transporting the reader mainly to 
the fifth century B.c., and at telling us “just what Plato has said, and how 
he has said it.” This means, in practice, that what Plato presents as 
Socratic is regarded as really Socratic, and not as Plato speaking through 
a mask; that what Plato presents as Pythagorean is regarded as really 
Pythagorean, etc. In short, the book takes the standpoint, associated with 
the names of Professors Burnet and Taylor, that the real Plato was the 
teacher, administrator, and organizer of the Academy, while his writings 
deal, for the most part, not with “opinions of Plato,” but with “Socrates 
made young and handsome,” as the well-known Epistle has it. The great- 
er part of the book thus really deals with the life and opinions of Socrates 
rather than of Plato; and the last chapter, which professes to deal with 
Plato himseif, is admittedly “little more than a series of hints.” 

The book is written mainly for two classes of readers: university hon- 
ors students, and readers with interests in philosophy rather than in 
Greek. From this it might, perhaps, be inferred that others would not 
find the work worth reading. This, however, is not the case. Like all Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s publications, this work is full of good things. The an- 
alyses, taken as a whole, are more illuminating than any other analyses in 
print; and the treatment of the later and more difficult dialogues stands 
out as peculiarly excellent. The interpretation of the Parmenides as a jeu 
d’esprit, which retorts upon the Eleatics that their hypothesis of “the 
one” can withstand Zenonian criticisms even less well than the Socratic 
hypothesis of “ideas,” is brilliant. The philosophical insight displayed 
throughout can only have been attained to by considerable effort; but 
none of the effort appears in either text or footnotes. The historical and 
scholarly knowledge in evidence on every second page helps to make the 
work much more concrete and “human” than most studies of the dia- 
logues, and the exact references to modern and even contemporary treat- 
ment of Plato’s problems serve to bring out the significance of Socratic 
and Platonic thought as perhaps nothing else could have done. 
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On the other hand, the tone is frequently somewhat didactic. When 
we remember that our author’s presumptive readers are still largely in 
statu pupillari and, as the Preface puts it, “need to be told,” perhaps a 
little ex cathedra dogmatism is in place. Perhaps. Almost all lecturers to 
undergraduates regard themselves as justified in oversimplifying prob- 
lems and in treating opposing views with scant courtesy. But does the 
customary propaganda whereby a lecturer strengthens his position by as- 
serting that those who maintain the same views are “plainly right,” while 
divergent views are dismissed are “absurd, perverse, preposterous, unin- 
telligent, unthinkable blunders,” really assist the cause of scholarship or 
philosophy? Propaganda of this type is very much in evidence in our au- 
thor’s pages and stands out in painful contrast to his quite genuine philo- 
sophical insight. So also the not infrequent appeal to “good taste,” a 
“sense of humor,” “intelligence,” and “sound literary feeling,” etc., while 
not inappropriate in writing for youthful students, raises doubts when it 
is invoked against an Adam, a Natorp, or a Wilamowitz. Platonisches 
Gefiihl, under whatever name it is invoked, is, after all, a subjective and 
relative affair, and can hardly be regarded as a final criterion when both 
parties to a scholarly dispute are men of sensibility. Is the cause of humor 
and sound taste really furthered by asserting that Adam was deficient in 
the first and that others (including the greatest names in Platonic scholar- 
ship) are deficient in the second? Would not Professor Taylor really feel 
better satisfied with his book, now that it is all written, if he went over it 
with a blue pencil and ruthlessly eliminated all such passages? 

And further. There are certain discrepancies between the expecta- 
tions awakened by direct statements in the Preface and what we actually 
find in the body of the work. Thus, the Preface states that the author’s 
presumptive readers do not need “to be told what some contemporary 
thinks Plato should have said.” Plato’s sense is not “to be trimmed to suit 
the tastes of a neo-Kantian or neo-realist.” The author’s comments are 
“to supply exegesis based . . . . on Plato’s own words” and not “to ap- 
plaud or denounce.” The implication of this is surely that, while other 
writers “force their own systems on the Platonic text” (i.e., read modern 
thought into Plato), our author intends to stick to that text, and not to 
leave the fifth century 8.c., except in interpreting the Laws, when he will 
deal with the fourth century. In practice, however, we find our author 
“using the language of Christian mysticism,” explicitly “without apology” 
(p. 192), in interpreting the Phaedo and Republic, and using the termi- 
nology of contemporary thinkers, including terminology derived from the 
neo-realism disavowed in the Preface, in order to bring out in sharp re- 
lief what he takes to be Plato’s philosophical meaning. This is very well 
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done, and the reviewer would be the last person to suggest that one who 
is himself a contemporary thinker should not utilize all the resources at 
his command in interpreting Plato. But the point is that, if it is right for 
Professor Taylor to do this, it cannot be altogether wrong in other con- 
temporary thinkers (e.g., Natorp); and the statements in the Preface 
should accordingly be qualified or omitted. And about “applauding” and 
“denouncing.” There are ways of doing these things; and if Professor 
Taylor’s way is subtle, it none the less expresses the conclusion of his 
value-judgment. He does not hesitate to tell his readers what is “impor- 
tant” (in his own opinion) and to reinforce or correct Plato’s position, 
every now and then, by independent assertions of his own (e.g., in con- 
nection with the unteachableness of tact [p. 262], in connection with the 
idea of good [p. 288-89], and in connection with the theory of mathe- 
matics [pp.512 ff.]). Plato “rightly” says this, and “is deficient” in that.’ 
If it is right for our author to do this—and the reviewer would not sug- 
gest that it is not perfectly permissible—is it not equally legitimate for 
other Plato-students to use their value-judgments? And, finally, as to 
“system.” We are told in the Preface that Plato “hated” system-making, 
and that accordingly our author does not attempt to systematize the con- 
tents of the dialogues under headings. Surely such statements would give 
pause even to Professor Taylor’s narrowest class of readers. Does not 
every honors student believe that all philosophical thinking, as such, is 
systematic? Does not every reader of the Euthydemus, not to mention 
the Gorgias, discover that the views of Socrates are contrasted with the 
position taken by others, not only in ethical tone, but also in logical con- 
secutiveness, i.e., in being systematic? And is not Professor Taylor’s own 
account of the Socratic position at least quasi-systematic? And would it 
have spoiled pages 26-28 if Professor Taylor had dropped the reference 
to the (non-Platonic) Alcibiades, and had made his statement more sys- 
tematic? Of course Plato, as an artist, does not obtrude formal logic upon 
us at every turn. But when the situation calls for it, who can be more 
systematic? And do not dialogues like the Sophistes and Politicus seem 
to betray almost a growing love of system propter se? Perhaps our author 
means somthing else by the “system-making” which Plato “hates.” But 
if he does, revision of this part of the Preface might assist the readers for 
whom he intends his book. 

One other doubt. As a whole, the book is well informed on all points 

*The author’s value-judgment is not confined to logic and philosophy gener- 
ally, but includes criticism of Plato as a literary artist. Thus we are informed that 
the Gorgias is too long and diffuse. It drags, misses its opportunities, and betrays 
the hand of the prentice (p. 103). 
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of Platonic scholarship. In fact, it bristles with the latest information 
and gives frequent exhibitions of scholarly virtuosity. But in one direc- 
tion, while clear and final on the surface, it seems to the reviewer to be 
fundamentally vague. If the reader will put together the author’s refer- 
ences to the Pythagoreans, he will find that these persons seem to be 
shadowy and enigmatic figures; far more so, in fact, than the author’s 
actual words indicate. And if the reader happens also to have read 
E. Frank’s Plato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer, the resulting compari- 
son will not be to our author’s advantage. The reviewer is well aware that 
his assertion may be treated by our author as “perverse” and “absurd.” 
But it looks as though Professor Taylor either has not studied this work 
(which is generally regarded as holding the field on such points), or else 
declines to take account of theories which seem to clear up much which in 
Professor Taylor’s pages remains fundamentally obscure. 

In conclusion, it should be said that the book will certainly be read 
by those for whom it was written, and that they will learn much from it, 
in fact, very much. But whether they will find themselves encouraged to 
undertake independent investigations in this rich field in which there is 
(surely) still room for many workers, is doubtful. In the Preface, our au- 
thor roundly states that “the last thing he could wish is that his readers 
should see Plato through his spectacles.” But students who read the en- 
tire work will find the conclusion growing upon them that Platonic inter- 
pretation is a complicated game, with no rules to which they can safely 
appeal, and with Professor Taylor holding all the trumps and obviously 
prepared to use them against all comers. The prospect of being told (if 
one’s views diverge from Professor Taylor’s) that one can’t read Greek, or 
that he mixes his dates, or that he can’t think, is not encouraging. 

The book is well (though closely) printed, with only a few misprints 
of Greek and Latin words, and is provided with a useful Index. 

Rupert CLENDON LopDGE 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


Tue Goop WILL, A STUDY IN THE COHERENCE THEORY OF GOODNESS. 
By H. J. Paton. London: George Allen & Unwin; New York: Mac- 
millan Co. (Library of Philosophy, edited by J. H. Muirhead), 1927. 
The general philosophical presuppositions of Mr. Paton’s study of 

The Good Will are those of the traditional Oxford idealism of the nine- 

teenth century, considerably modified, in more recent times, chiefly under 

the influence of Mr. J. A. Smith, by strong infiltrations derived partly 
from Bergson, but still more largely from the contemporary Italian ideal- 
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ism of Croce and Gentile. Mr. Paton is evidently a strongly indoctrinated 
person, but one who has, nevertheless, within the general limits of the 
tradition, genuinely tried to think for himself. The solid merits of his 
work lie, as it seems to me, in those central chapters which Mr. Paton 
especially commends to the attention of the non-professional reader (p, 
10), where, proceeding, as he says (p. 78), “as far as possible, on the 
basis of a reasonably critical common sense, in the light of which action 
itself commonly takes place,” he describes, with a minimum of technical 
apparatus and a wealth of concrete detail, the life of the human spirit on 
its various levels of moral development, and the values, positive and nega- 
tive, therein involved. If in the result we find no startling novelty, I feel 
sure that that is only what Mr. Paton would himself wish; for he has evi- 
dently aimed not at novelty, but at soundness of doctrine. And it seems 
to me that in the main he has been notably successful in this attempt “to 
describe and to understand the good life as it is actually lived” (p. 346). 
Whatever one’s hesitation about underlying metaphysical or logical doc- 
trines, or whatever one’s qualms about the treatment of this or that par- 
ticular point, I think it is scarcely possible to come away from these main 
chapters of the book without feeling that Mr. Paton has kept his feet 
pretty solidly on the ground of actual human experience; that he pos- 
sesses a sound insight into the realities of human nature, and a fine and 
discriminating sense for genuine moral values; and thai he has helped one 
to understand more fully and more deeply, in its fundamental unity amid 
manifold complexity, the concrete nature of the good life. And in so far it 
seems to me that his account is one with which many, even of those whose 
general ethical theory is very different from that of Mr. Paton, might well 
in large measure agree. 

But Mr. Paton’s treatment of fundamental problems of theory is a 
rather different story. At least I must confess that I have myself found 
this aspect of Mr. Paton’s study decidedly unsatisfactory; and I hope 
that I shall not appear unduly censorious if I devote the rest of this re- 
view to the enumeration of a few of the difficulties that have troubled me. 
It is not merely that I find myself unable to accept Mr. Paton’s conclu- 
sions; it is rather that he has all too frequently left me in considerable 
doubt as to what his conclusions really are. Mr. Paton is animated 
throughout by a strong polemical interest. His béte noir is Mr. G. E. 
Moore. Mr. Paton has evidently been outraged by Principia Ethica and 
other writings of Mr. Moore; and I cannot help thinking that in the 
violence of his reaction he has developed more heat than light. At any 
rate, not only is his criticism of Mr. Moore exceedingly confused and 
obscure, and frequently based, as it seems to me, upon radical miscon- 
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ceptions as to what Mr. Moore really holds; but also Mr. Paton’s exposi- 
tion of his own views is infected with such distressing ambiguities that it 
is often extremely difficult to make out, amid the dust of battle, what 
positions he really is attempting to defend. 

For example, it appears that Mr. Paton at least intends to hold, as an 
important part of his central thesis, that goodness is a quality which in 
some degree characterizes all cases of “coherent willing” and also all 
things that are coherently willed, but absolutely nothing else. So much at 
least seems to be clear. But our difficulties begin at once. Is goodness a 
complex or, as Mr. Moore holds, a simple quality? Mr. Paton replies as 
follows: (1) “I do not believe that anythirg is simple in the sense in 
which Mr. Moore seems to use the word” (p. 38) and (2) Mr. Moore 
“will not allow us to say that it (sc., goodness) has parts, and... . 
most of us are probably not indisposed to agree with him” (p. 39)! Is 
goodness a definable or an indefinable quality? Mr. Moore holds that, 
being simple, it is not definable by analysis. Mr. Paton replies as follows: 
(1) “There is nothing in the nature of definition to assure us, @ priori, 
that a definition of goodness is impossible” (p. 40) (I should have sup- 
posed that, on Mr. Moore’s view, it was the nature not of definition but 
of goodness, that made its definition by analysis impossible) ; (2) “Even 
if goodness is not definable by analysis into parts, Mr. Moore has not 
shown that it is not definable in some other way” (p. 40) (Mr. Moore in 
fact has explicitly disclaimed any intention of showing that goodness may 
not be defined in some sense of the term “definition”); (3) “There is no 
apparent reason why goodness should not be defined, not by analysis into 
parts, but in a way analogous to the way in which Mr. Moore proposes to 
define beauty” (p. 40) (a way which upon examination appears to me to 
consist in an analysis into parts), “or at any rate in the traditional way 
per genus et differentiam” (p. 41) (which is surely—although Mr. Paton 
strangely denies it— analysis into parts) ; (4) “I am not anxious to main- 
tain that goodness can be defined by analysis into its parts or even that 
goodness can be defined at all” (pp. 40-41). Nevertheless, (5) Mr. 
Moore’s argument (cf. p. 43) against attempted definitions of the form 
“Goodness means x (or xyz)” (on the ground that the question “Is x [or 
xyz] itself good?” still retains a meaning which is not simply identical 
with “Is x x [or is xyz xyz?]’’) is inconclusive; for it is not sufficient log- 
ically to compel a “consistent hedonist” to abandon his doctrine “that 
‘good’ means ‘pleasant’” (p. 42), or to refute the view that “to be good 
means to be desired” (pp. 44-45); and although it would otherwise be 
fatal to the view that “to be good means to be that which we desire to de- 
sire” (p. 49) (query, Why so, if it is not fatal to the two foregoing?), this 
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view can fortunately be stated in the more adequate form “for a thing to 
be truly good, it must be such that it can be willed with a man’s whole 
soul” (p. 46) (N.B., it is no longer clear whether this is or is not a defini- 
tion of the form which Mr. Moore is criticising at all), whereupon Mr. 
Moore’s argument becomes as innocuous against #¢ as against the other 
two views! (6) Nevertheless, if Mr. Moore persists in pressing his un- 
comfortable queries, it must be admitted that “to be good and to be co- 
herently willed are not merely different names for the same thing” (p. 
52); and yet (7), despite this admission, (a) although “we may abstract 
from the reference to the will, . . . . unless the reference is somehow 
there, the goodness of things has no meaning at all” (p. 54), and (0) 
“good things have no common characteristic beyond their goodness, and 
good actions have no common characteristic beyond that of being good 
actions” (p. 368)—which latter proposition, together with (6), surely 
implies the falsity of Mr. Paton’s original thesis. 

Again, does Mr. Paton hold that “coherent willing” is good in itself, 
i.e., as Mr. Moore would say “intrinsically” good, or does he not? His 
main drift seems to be in favor of the view that he does. Thus we read 
(1) “that goodness applies primarily to willing itself, and that its applica- 
tion to things is secondary, derivative and abstract. Concretely it is the 
good will alone which is good . . . . and the goodness of things is en- 
tirely subordinate to that of the will which wills them” (p. 55); (2) “The 
only thing that can be good in itself is just the good life, . . . . if noth- 
ing is good in itself there can obviously be nothing good at all” (p. 381); 
(3) “To ask why a thing that is good in itself is good in itself is meaning- 
less and self-contradictory. For it implies that a thing both is and is not 
good in itself” (p. 382) ; yet on the other hand, (4) “Answers of this kind 
are not altogether convincing” (p. 382); (5) “There is something lack- 
ing in a view which makes goodness and duty merely external to the in- 
dividual’s will” (p. 383); (6) “While thinking does not and cannot offer 
any external reason for morality, it offers the only possible justification 
for morality, by attempting to understand systematically the very ration- 
ality of the moral will itself” (p. 385). From which it would appear that 
“coherent willing” is not, strictly speaking, good in itself at all, but is 
good only in so far as it is itself coherently willed—i.e., goodness is not 
“essentially bound up with coherent willing” (p. 34), but belongs to it 
only per accidens. And quite in line with this ambiguity in Mr. Paton’s 
own view, we find him on one and the same page criticizing Mr. Moore 
both for holding that “good things are good in themselves” and for hold- 
ing that goodness is “just a flavour” which things have, “something which 
seems to be independent of and external to their other qualities” (p. 36). 
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But to hold that good things are good in themselves is to hold, in Mr. 
Moore’s terminology, that they are intrinsically good; and to hold that a 
thing is intrinsically good is, as he has amply explained, to hold not mere- 
ly that it is de facto good but also that it would be good even if it existed 
entirely alone without any accompaniments or effects whatever, i.e., that 
it would be good under any and all circumstances. And this, in turn, is 
clearly to hold that its goodness is no merely accidental property, but an 
essential property, resulting from its very nature. All this is evidently 
quite incompatible with the view which Mr. Paton prevailingly attributes 
to Mr. Moore, viz., the view that there is no essential connection between 
the nature of things which are good and their goodness, that, on the con- 
trary, the connexion in question is a purely “external” one. And although 
Mr. Moore may have been so foolish as to hold both these views at once, 
Mr. Paton seems to object to his holding either. 

Again, what is the point of Mr. Paton’s polemic against Mr. Moore’s 
contention that judgments of intrinsic value are ultimately intuitional in 
character? Mr. Paton holds up to scorn those realists who “affirm with- 
out shame or subterfuge” (p. 24) “that they know what goodness is, and 
that this thing that thing and the other thing, are good in themselves,” 
“who do not even profess to offer reasons for their assertions, although 
they can perhaps point out a way by which they hope that others may 
come to share their vision” (p. 25). Yet we also find Mr. Paton affirming 
that “the good life must be good because it is the good life. To suggest 
that there could be a reason for the good life being good is to suggest that 
it is good because of something outside itself” (p. 380). And again, “The 
full and clear judgment of goodness is unique and direct. It cannot be 
deduced from anything or demonstrated by anybody. It demands a di- 
rect vision of a unique and individual reality” (p. 349). But Mr. Paton, 
despite these declarations, evidently thinks that he has more than a mere- 
ly intuitive basis for his beliefs about what is intrinsically good. And he 
evidently thinks also that this gives to his view a solidly rational founda- 
tion that is denied to that of Mr. Moore. Mr. Paton is not prepared to 
deny “that there is an intuitive element in all our apprehensions of value” 
(p. 25) and seems inclined to admit that it is “impossible to prove that 
any particular thing is good” (p. 25). But in his view, that is by no 
means the whole of the matter. And if we ask what then the rest of the 
matter is, Mr. Paton seems to indicate the nature of his answer when he 
proposes to take the proposition that coherent willing is intrinsically good 
as an hypothesis “which may be worked out in the different branches of 
philosophy, and must be judged by its success or failure in rendering our 
experience intelligible” (p. 53). I think Mr. Paton would say that he 
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holds this proposition to be true not merely on the basis of any bare and 
isolated intuition but also because he has found it to be coherent with the 
rest of the beliefs which he holds about the world. And he seems to think 
that Mr. Moore does not hold his beliefs about intrinsic value upon any 
such grounds as these. He seems to think that Mr. Moore relies simply 
and solely upon a sort of bare intuition or mere inspection, which simply 
ignores all considerations of coherence. But I think that it is pretty clear, 
if we reflect upon what Mr. Moore’s procedure really is, that Mr. Paton 
has sorely misconceived the matter. For Mr. Moore has surely sufficient- 
ly insisted that before we allow our intuition to pronounce upon any ques- 
tion we should first get that question quite clearly and distinctly before 
our minds so that it is not confused with any other question, and more 
particularly that we should fully realize all that is implied or involved in 
the assertion or denial of the proposition which we are considering. And 
this, of course, includes knowing how far the proposition in question is or 
is not coherent with the rest of our beliefs about the universe. And Mr. 
Moore has certainly never suggested that he would attach any value what- 
soever to any kind of “intuition” which simply dispensed with such pre- 
cautions and thus amounted merely to a superficial snap judgment of the 
question at issue. 

I have no space to consider further difficulties. But I will just note 
that, so far as I can see, Mr. Paton’s view of the ground of moral obliga- 
tion is utterly confused by his failure to perceive the entire incompatibil- 
ity of two doctrines which he (like many other writers) attempts to hold 
simultaneously (viz., the doctrines of the categorical imperative and of 
the autonomy of the will)—a matter upon which I have commented at 
some length in the current issue of this Journal. 

In closing I should like, for the moment, to put all differences aside 
and to refer the reader once again to Mr. Paton’s central chapters, in 
which, as I said at the beginning, I have found so much “sound wisdom 


and discretion.” 


R. M. BLAKE 
UnIversITy OF CHICAGO 


Morats In Review. By A. K. Rogers. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 

Pp. xii+456. Price, $3.50. 

Previous works by Dr. Rogers have taught us what to expect in a his- 
torical study. On the one hand it will be based on independent study of 
the original sources; on the other hand it will make no mention of the 
work or theories of other scholars, although the student who is familiar 
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with the course of critical discussions will be aware that such discussions 
have often set the problem or defined the issues of the treatment. As to 
the first aspect, there is little or no room for difference of opinion. Dr. 
Rogers is a sympathetic, judicious, yet keenly critical interpreter. Few 
historical scholars combine insight into motives and logic of systems so 
successfully with critical poise. Given certain limitations of space and 
perhaps of expenditures (the book is admirable in typography, paper, and 
binding), it wouid be difficult to make a better use of the opportunity al- 
lowed. A directness of style and a feeling of close, first-hand contact with 
the authors are favored by an eye fixed upon the text rather than upon 
variant readings or disputed renderings. And yet this directness has pos- 
sible disadvantages. A certain dialectic interest and dramatic effective- 
ness are sacrificed. And it is at least debatable whether for the young stu- 
dent it may not be better to have variant or conflicting interpretations 
tagged with the names of advocates. 

But leaving this possible scruple, we may be grateful for what is 
given: a closely reasoned, fair-minded, and clearly presented account of 
the leading ethical theories. It is the fruit of a scholarship which has 
ripened through many years of productive work since A Student’s History 
of Philosophy appeared. 

Dr. Rogers disclaims any attempt at a complete history of ethics. 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics and Epicureans, from the Greeks; 
Thomas Aquinas for the church; and the prominent schools from Hobbes 
to Spencer and Guyot, are selected. One or another reader would have 
been glad to have some note of the Roman law of nature, for this came 
down through the Middle Ages and English rationalists to play a réle in 
Kant. Augustine’s Civitas Dei exercised a lasting power over men’s minds, 
and—to leap over intervening centuries—Nietzsche has been an origina- 
tive spokesman for a distinctive class-consciousness. But once more the 
reviewer is in the mood to praise what has been done so well. 

If I were to voice a regret, it would be that the theories are consid- 
ered in such detachment from the lives and the times of their authors. To 
have done full justice to these factors would indeed have required a larger 


book and exacting labor, but someone will have to begin the task soon. 
J. H. Turts 


THE FuNcTION AND Forms or THoucutT. By Albert E. Avey. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. xii+395. Price, $2.50. 
The succession of new textbooks in elementary logic, each attempting 
to cover in simple and coherent fashion a most complex and heterogeneous 
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series of developments, testifies to a still unsatisfied demand in this field. 
Professor Avey has seen the central difficulty in the situation and has 
been more than moderately successful in overcoming it. The juxtaposi- 
tion of Aristotle, Mill, and such of the “newer” logics as an author hap- 
pens to prefer can only reproduce in the mind of the student the confusion 
already obvious in the subject matter. What is needed is a re-orientation 
in terms of valid and comprehensive principles which unify the subject 
from a coherent point of view. Such a reconstruction “based on symbolic 
principles” is here attempted, with important results. 

The spirit of Royce presides over the introductory and “philosophi- 
cal” chapters, the result being an “absolute pragmatism” of the familiar 
sort. In basing the claims of thought on those “reflexive” principles which 
are the conditions of thought itself (p. 78), the author is on dangerous 
ground; but it appears that such absoluteness is relative after all, serving 
as a goal and ideal for thought in “the human realm” (p. 82). As such, 
it furnishes a good working basis for the more formal portions of the 
work. Boole and DeMorgan definitely supersede Mill and Aristotle in the 
analysis of proof, but with a difference. The syllogism remains as a spe- 
cial form of more general logical operations; and Professor Avey omits 
nothing of the traditional analysis, which, however, is here placed in its 
wider and more legitimate setting. Mill fares much worse, appearing 
merely as an appendage to the account of symmetrical relations. The 
symbolism is simple and teachable and has the two great advantages of 
starting the student on the road of logical development in which ordinary 
“deductive logic” is hardly more than a by-path and of providing an ade- 
quate technique for the analysis of particular problems. The chapters on 
classification and on immediate inference show clearly the advantages of 
this more general approach. 

Yet just because Professor Avey has been consistent in his attach- 
ment to “symbolic principles,” he has been forced to neglect or to treat 
casually much of the subject matter of traditional logic. Induction and 
scientific method find no adequate treatment, and probability is seen only 
as “a problem of permutations and combinations” (p. 302). There are 
two chapters on applied logic, but the formal principles previously devel- 
oped have little to offer here. Before the problem of relevance (p. 369) 
in concrete argument, formal logic is quite helpless. It is ungrateful to 
complain of omissions in a work which avowedly treats the matter from 
a single aspect. For those who desire to develop that aspect and to pre- 
sent it to students in a comprehensible form, Professor Avey’s book will 
be of genuine value. If that development only serves to fortify some of 
us in the belief that that aspect is not of particular profit or enlighten- 
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ment for elementary students, it is because, seeing it here at its best, we 
are in a better position to estimate its scope. 


A. E. MurpHy 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGU 


SHORTER NOTICES 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY. Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts: September 13-17, 1927. 
Edited by Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 


The editor is to be congratulated for the remarkable promptness with 
which he has brought out this complete report of the proceedings of the Con- 
gress with practically all of the papers which were presented. Several of the 
ethical papers have already appeared in this Journal. In addition to the techni- 
cal ethical papers, attention may be called also to the papers of the session of 
“Philosophy and International Relations and to those of the session devoted to 
the Réle of Philosophy in the History of Civilization.” One of the great pur- 
poses of the Congress was to promote a better mutual understanding between 
philosophers of all countries, and in this the meeting was singularly successful. 
The well-planned program and the gracious hospitality of Harvard were im- 
portant factors in achieving this end. 


MIND AND Bopy. By Hans Driesch. Authorized translation by Theodore Bes- 
terman. New York: Lincoln Mac Veagh, Dial Press, 1927. Pp. 191. 
Price, $3.50. 

The translation is from the third German edition revised by Dr. Driesch. 
The first edition appeared in 1916. An extended critique of psychophysical 
parallelism constitutes Part I, which occupies the larger half of the volume. 
Part II substitutes a different set of terms and conceptions, and presents as a 
true psychophysical parallelism that between processes in my mind, processes 
in my psychoid (entelechy), and my true conscious experience. 


THe Morar AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. By 
Charles L. Sherman. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. x-+365. Price, 
$2.60. 

An elementary text centering in the conception of the self. Successive 
chapters deal with the self as biological, as psychologically determined, as 
socially realized, and in its relationship to moral judgment and to personality. 
The author’s aim is to make a book that shall be less difficult than the average 
text. The problems are treated from the psychological rather than from the 
sociological point of view, and the practical problems considered are chiefly 
those of the individual character rather than those of institutions and the rela- 
tion of the individual to social processes. The book is clearly written. 
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THE INCOME AND STANDARD OF LIVING OF UNSKILLED LABORERS IN CHICAco, 
By Leila L. Houghteling. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 

1927. Pp. 224. 

A careful and fundamental study of the income and standard of living of a 
large number of families, with a more intensive study of a smaller number of 
families. Undertaken in the hope of throwing light on the relation between 
standards of relief-giving and the wage-levels, it gives a picture of actual con- 
ditions. In more thar two-thirds of the families the earnings of the chief wage- 
earner were insufficient to provide a standard of living provided by the Chicago 
Budget. Other sources of income enabled about one-half of the total number 
of families to maintain a standard equal to or above the estimated Budget. 
Families living on a lower standard “are living under conditions which fail 
utterly to provide a standard of living that will make possible a high standard 
of physical, mental, and moral health and efficiency for adults, the full physical 
and mental growth and development of children, and make provision for their 
moral welfare.” It is greatly to be regretted that the author died before seeing 


her work in print. 


GLADSTONE AND BriTAIN’s IMPERIAL Poticy. By Paul Knaplund. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 256. 

The author aims to supplement Morley’s Life of Gladstone by presenta- 
tion and discussion of Gladstone’s attitude toward Britain’s imperial policy. 
Gladstone is shown as an advocate of voluntaryism in relations between Brit- 
ain and her colonies: “What we wish is to see the growth of the true spirit of 
freedom in the colonial communities which would make them not only willing 
but eager to share in the common burdens.” “Gladstone must be reckoned 
among the great architects and builders of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions.” The notable address on “Our Colonies” of 1855, in which the changes 
in the colonial policy are impressively set forth, is included. 


HstnTzE, THE MouLpER OF ANCIENT CONFUCIANISM. By Homer H. Dubs. 

London: Arthur Probsthain, 1927. Pp. xxxi+-308. 

In the present situation of affairs in China, American and European inter- 
est is awakening to the problem of understanding Chinese ideals and institu- 
tions. The account of the system of Hsiintze, who gave a stable and consistent 
foundation and expression to the Confucian philosophy, comes as an important 
contribution to this end. The background of Hsiintze’s life and writings is fol- 
lowed by a study of the principal topics of his philosophy. A translation of 
the writings will form an accompanying volume. “The study of Hsiintze re- 
veals better than any other writer the true genius of Confucius and his writings 
give us a fuller view of ancient thought than we get anywhere else. So we see 
that he is of fundamental importance in the study of Confucianism.” The stu- 
dents will be grateful to the publishers for the excellent typography and to the 
author for his clear exposition. 
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Lenin: COLLECTED Works. Vol. XIII. MATERIALISM AND Emprrio-Criti- 
cism. Translated from the Russian by David Kvitko. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1927. Pp. 687. Price $5.00. 

This volume shows Lenin plunging into the highly technical problems of 
the theory of knowledge. The positivism of Mach, the doctrines of Neo-Kant- 
ists, and the writings of a large number of present-day contributors are exam- 
ined in the effort to defend materialism. The amazing fact is the extent to 
which Lenin mastered technical philosophy and the attention which he thought 
it worth while to give to the subtle problems of idealism and empirio-criticism 
in his defense of orthodox Marxism. 
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CHRISTIAN SALVATION | 
A Modern Interpretation. 


‘By GEORGE CROSS 
Rochester Theological Seminary 


¢ This new interpretation of the Christian message proposes to persuade men and women * 
of today that the Christian faith teaches the way to a better life. Mr, Cross’s purpose. 
is evangelistic and he has written this book to secure converts to the Christian faith and 
recruits for the work of the Christian churches. 
{The various Christian attempts to answer the question of personal salvation are 
traversed with keen criticism and the modern Protestant attitude is given fresh treat- 
ment. Mr. Cross writes of such vital themes as “sin and forgiveness,” “atonement,” and 
“Christian faith:and community betterment.” The discussion culminates in a prospect 
for the world to come, eens the basis of the hope for a life after death, and the sig- 
nificance of Jesus’ personality, This book should be read by everyone interested ‘in the 
Christian 2 and the -important question of personal salvation. 
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bé 99 INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC SYNTHESIS 
Editor: EUGENIO RIGNANO 
IS THE ONLY REVIEW the contributors'to which are really international, — 
IS THE ONLY: REVIEW that bas 2 really world-wide circulation. — 
IS THE ONLY REVIEW of scientific synthesis and unification that deals with the eA 
questions of all sciences: the history of the sciences, mathematics, astronomy, geology, physics, 
chemistry, biology, psychology and sociology. 
| IS THE ONLY REVIEW therefore which, while immediately interesting students of astronomy, 
astrophysics and geology, by its humerous and important articles and reports relating to. these 
sciences, ptesents them also the means of knowing, in a summary and synthetic form, the chief 
problems of all the other branches of knowledge. 
| IS THE ONLY REVIEW that among its contributors can boast of the most illustrious men of 
f >science in the whole world. A list of more than 350 of these is given in each number. 
| The articles are published in the language of their authors, and every number has a supplement 
| containing the French translation of all thi articles that are not French. The review is thus com- 
pletely accessible to those who know only French, (Write for a free copy to the General Secre- 
tary of “Scientia,” Milan, sending 12 céats in stamps 
ing and postage.) 
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